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“ She is one of the very few people who really did know Louis and Fanny intimately in 
their home life, and saw them as they were towards one another, with the warmest affection, 
but without illusions of any kind. —Sir Graham Balfour 
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TO SIR GRAHAM* AND LADY 
BALFOUR 


My dear friends, Palema and Rhoda: 

But for the fact that I was bequeathed to 
you by our own dear Fanny Stevenson, these 
“Elashlights’’ would never have come to life. 
The first, as you may remember, was written 
at your request that I would try to gwe you 
an idea of the home-life at Skerryvore before 
the date when you, Palema, joined them in 
Samoa. From that time of course you knew 
them with a closer intimacy than any other 
friend. I always remember Fanny's parting 
charge, when she was listening, with her 
matchless patience, to my lamentations on 
the eve of her last voyage to America. 

“Tf you are ever in doubt about anything, 
wondering what Louis or I would have said 
or done, just ask Palema. He ts absolutely 
one with us;—you can lake his yudgment as 
ours; no one knows us belter or understands 
us both so well.” 

I may not have recalled her words exactly 
after so many years, but the memory ts clear 

* Palema, the name the Samoans used for Graham. 
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enough to me. In the strength thereof, I ask 
you, as kindly as you welcomed their Game- 
keeper, to welcome her little book. Will you 
lake tt for their sakes as well as for mine? I 
know tt would have pleased them to see your 
names on this page. OBE ba: 
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It is difficult to write of the Gamekeeper 
in cold blood when one realises her stern 
literary eye will see these words. Brought up 
in the Stevenson tradition, where death was 
the penalty for poor writing, she will, after 
reading this preface, undoubtedly hold a 
drum-head court martial and sentence me to 
dangle on the nearest lamp-post. No less a 
stalwart than Sir Graham Balfour quailed 
before the task: ‘‘What, write of her, bless 
you, she’s got to see it. I can’t praise her to 
her face; she’d forgive anything but that.” 

So it is left to me, her adopted grandson, 
to plunge in where angels fear to tread, and 
to try to give a description of the engaging 
author of the “‘Flashlights.” 

Like most precious things, she is small. 
She dresses in plain black with white ruch- 
ing at her neck and wrists. There is nothing 
much to her bonnet, yet somehow, uncon- 
scious to herself, she achieves style; for, as 
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some one has said: “‘The life of a bonnet is 
the tilt to it.” 

Her gait is swift and swallow-like. She 
never sits, but perches lightly in a chair. 
Her face is English, strong, aquiline, and 
beautifully modeled, while her hands are 
those of a man of action. Put her in small- 
clothes and a stock, and you’d have Charles 
Lamb with all his sensitiveness and humour; 
give her a sword and a cocked hat, and 
you'd have Lord Nelson to the life. There 
is gunpowder in her blood which she in- 
herits from her naval grandfather, Admiral 
Sir Robert Barrie, K. C. B., who was a hero 
after the Squire’s heart. While still a young 
man, he had the luck to bring off brilliantly 
a plan of his own at Sagone Bay, Corsica. 
While Lord Nelson was busy elsewhere, he, 
as Senior Officer of three ships,—“ . . . sailed 
gaily in, blew up a Martello tower, and sank 
I forget how many French men-of-war. Had 
this little game failed, he would have been a 
broken man; but it was such a daring action 
and so useful to the naval authorities that he 


won his K. C. B.” 
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I had a glimpse of this gallant forebear 
once when I was staying with Miss Boodle 
at Oxford, and there was talk of a German 
invasion. She said to me, quite calmly, but 
with shining eyes: “‘I will have a rifle and 
will shoot them down from my window!” 
There is no doubt of her indomitable cour- 
age, but she has something else very hard to 
define. You discover it when you take her 
through the streets of London. Policemen 
recognise it in her at once, and will pile up 
the rumbling traffic to lead her majestically 
across a busy thoroughfare. By some free- 
masonry, all preliminaries are waived, and 
by the time the opposite sidewalk has been 
reached, the policeman has unburdened his 
soul to her. Cabmen, soldiers, charwomen, 
porters, and railway guards make the way 
easy for her. A hard-bitten innkeeper said 
ruefully: “‘It is a face you don’t often see in 
England these days.” I suspect that she 
carries about with her a spirit which the 
humble recognise—a kind of secret splen- 
dour. To quote Lady Balfour: ‘“When I 
think of trying to describe her, I am con- 
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fronted with the impossibility of it. I begin: 
‘If you could tame an angel’—but she is 
not tame. ‘Her ungovernable charity only 
matches her rage for righteousness,’—but 
that isn’t sincere enough, nor clear, nor 
simple enough. She is as wholesome, as deli- 
cate, as disciplined, and yet in all good ways 
as unbridled as a mountain stream. She han- 
dles the truth like a rapier, but she would 
heal every wound she felt obliged to inflict; 
—simply because she couldn’t help it. I 
thank my God upon every remembrance of 
her.” 


No wonder the Stevensons loved her. 


AUSTIN STRONG. 
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R. L. S. and His Sine Qua Non? 
I 


THERE never was, and there never will be, 
another place like Skerryvore. Think of it 
under what aspect you will, that little home 
was wholly unlike any other: just one of the 
villas innumerable that have laid waste all 
the poetry of Bournemouth, there was some- 
thing about it which caught and held one’s 
imagination. 

Perhaps it was the little vane over the 
empty stables that drew every possible ray 
of sunshine and flashed it kindly back upon 
the passers-by; perhaps it was the voice of 
the doves, ‘filling the chimneys with their 
murmurous song’; perhaps it was the rich 
glow of the foreign-looking hydrangeas that 
prospered in such a surprising way in their 

1 The title is taken from an autograph inscription in the 


copy of ‘Rab’ sent to the Stevensons by Dr. John Brown as 
his wedding gift. 
[1] 
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shady corner near the entrance. These things 
were all to be seen at a glance from the road; 
the gateway once passed, the charm of the 
little place took one’s heart by storm. 

How vividly the memory of our first pil- 
grimage comes back! But there was some- 
thing before the pilgrimage, and that must 
be called to mind first. 

It was the wonderful day when the news 
first struck upon our ears that “a most ex- 
traordinary-looking man—a Mr. Stevenson 
—a writer of some sort, had come to Bonallie 
Towers in Branksome Wood, and was about 
to take possession of a house that he had 
bought at the head of Alum Chine.’ 

“Is it R. Z. Stevenson?’ asked their future 
gamekeeper, hardly able to speak for sup- 
pressed excitement. Our informant could not 
say; but, if R. L. Stevenson was a writer of 
any importance, probably not. The man at 
Bonallie Towers was only reported to have 
written little things in magazines. 

This began to look hopeful. There, on the 
table beside us, lay Zongman’s containing 
“The Treasure of Franchard.’ Could it really 
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be R. L. S.? We asked what this babbler in 
magazines was like to look at. He was not, 
we were told, like anything human: he was 
just an animated bundle of shawls and 
wraps, with long, thin hair and burning eyes: 
all sorts of weird-looking creatures were be- 
ginning to haunt Bonallie Towers, where 
open house was apparently kept for them, 
especially on Sundays. 

For the eager listener this piece of evi- 
dence clinched the matter. R. L. S. was even 
then within a stone’s throw of her home; he 
was about to occupy a house nearer still; and 
for one person in the world at least, the 
whole face of life was changed. R. L. S. was 
here in the flesh: we should see him face to 
face, and then . . 


“O what a gale was on my speerit, 
To hear’ (in anticipation) ‘the pints of doctrine 
clearit.” 


These things are curious in the retrospect. 
As a matter of fact, I knew next to nothing 
of Mr. Stevenson or his writing. It is doubt- 
ful whether at that time I had read a word 
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of his beyond the pages of Longmans. 
Nevertheless, the R. L. S. romance had 
flooded my heart, and from that time life 
held but the one problem: ‘How can I get 
to the Stevensons’?’ 

It was not easy. We were very friendly 
with C. K. Paul, by whom one of my sisters 
had been introduced to ‘An Inland Voyage.’ 
He, of course, knew them professionally, and 
was therefore our first hope. But an appeal 
in that quarter for an introduction fell as 
flat as a pancake. Mr. Stevenson was too ill 
for him to risk it: he doubted whether any 
local callers would, in his weak state, be wel- 
come to his wife. | 

This, though daunting, could not be ac- 
cepted as the conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter. Audacity is essential in the make-up of 
an explorer, and mine, safeguarded by ven- 
eration, brought me at last into the enchant- 
ed palace of intimacy with the Stevensons. 
But before this happened they were en- 
shrined at Skerryvore. 

My mother, always a very shy person, 
dogged by a conviction that even the friends 
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who worshipped her did so merely on the 
strength of their ‘Christian charity,’ flatly 
refused to call. 

“Why should we?’ she asked, not unrea- 
sonably. “What possible ground have you 
for thinking that they would care to know 
us?’ 

“None whatever,’ I was obliged to own; 
and yet—and yet, . . . and yet. Well, what 
was there to be said in favour of forcing our- 
selves upon strangers, reputed to be very 
difficult of access, without even the ghost of 
an introduction? Only this: ‘I must know 
them, or die.’ 

The situation became somewhat tragic. 
Rare indeed were the occasions on which any 
of us appealed to my mother’s superhuman 
generosity. 

‘Have I ever,’ I exclaimed wildly, ‘asked 
you to do such a thing as to pay a call to 
please me?’ 

‘Never,’ she acknowledged. Hatred for 
conventional calls was a sentiment we held 


in common. 
‘Well, then,’ I broke out, with despair at 
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my heart, “you must understand what this 
means for me. There is nothing in this world 
that I long for so much as to know the Ste- 
vensons.’ 

That did the business. She valiantly put 
on her best bonnet, and away we went. 

But at the very outset an unlooked-for 
incident sadly disconcerted me. 

Something (I found this out afterwards) 
was amiss with the bell-wire at Skerryvore, 
and in that hospitable porch, all prepared 
with seats, we had to wait for several min- 
utes, and finally to pull a second time. My 
mother’s nerves, valiantly strung up for the 
occasion, gave way with a snap, and she 
burst into tears! It was a terrible moment 
for both of us; but, with a strong effort, she 
controlled her emotion, and was able, by the 
time the historical ‘Valentine’ arrived at 
the door, to speak in a voice which would 
not to a stranger have betrayed her agita- 
tion. Mrs. Stevenson told me afterwards 
that another pertinacious daughter (Miss 
May Rawlinson, of ‘The Letters,’ I believe 
it was) had an experience identical with my 
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own; and from the day, soon after, when 
they heard of our little tragedy, the thresh- 
old was known in the family as ‘The Pool of 
Tears.’ 

Well, the pool of tears passed—what sort 
of welcome awaited the intruders? Let me 
try to tell you. 

Valentine (by some inspired mistake, as 
we afterwards learnt, for she had been 
charged to admit no living creature that 
afternoon) ushered us into a carpetless room, 
bestrewn with packing-cases and straw. 
There R. L. S. and his wife, in happy secur- 
ity, were overhauling buried treasures to fur- 
nish the new home. 

Both were curiously clad. He, I remember, 
had on the velvet coat and dark red tie that 
were afterwards to become to so many of us 
almost like a part of his actual personality; 
her garment was a mysterious-looking over- 
all (really, I believe, a painting-apron) ad- 
mirably adapted to her needs at the mo- 
ment. 

There was, if I remember rightly, but one 
chair in the room: this was told off for the 
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use of my mother; my first resting-place in 
Skerryvore was a packing-case. 

How clearly it all comes back; the radiant 
cordiality of their welcome! Had we been 
friends of long standing we should have been 
fully satisfied; as it was, we were almost be- 
wildered by a reception so far beyond all 
that we had looked for. Shy as my mother 
was up to a certain point, no one ever 
thawed more rapidly in the sunshine of kind- 
ness; her heart made one leap to this curious 
and delightful pair, and in a very few mo- 
ments she was, to my amazement, in full 
flow, absolutely at her ease and radiant with 
pleasure. 

Tea was called for, and we drank it like 
nectar, in a sort of intoxication of delight. 

R. L. S. at his very best. How many pic- 
tures that will call up in the memories of 
those who knew him. As a host, in those sur- 
prising circumstances he surpassed himself. 
Lightly perched on his packing-case, and 
emphasising his words with a brandished 
teaspoon, he flowed from one anecdote to 
another with a brilliance that only those 
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who have listened to him in his inspired mo- 
ments can imagine. It was chiefly nonsense 
that he talked that day, the gay, enchanting 
nonsense of a perfectly happy child! Our 
brains, at this first meeting, received no very 
special! edification; but as for our hearts, 
from that day forth he had them in posses- 
sion. The chief thing about his wife that 
struck me in that first interview was the 
depth and tenderness that glowed in her un- 
fathomable eyes. No other eyes were ever at 
all like them: you could gaze, and gaze, and 
gaze (as I did with a sense of fascination) 
and each depth that you reached was clear- 
er, clearer, clearer, full of yearning kindness 
that one’s heart might draw from inexhaust- 
ibly in time of need. I remember afterwards 
trying to put into words to one of my sisters 
the feeling with which she inspired me. This 
is the form it took: ‘I believe Mrs. Stevenson 
must be a Roman Catholic: if so, I shall 
soon be one too.’ 

But it proved to be a gift of a different 
kind that her heart held for me in store. 
With matters of faith, technically so called, 
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she meddled not at all: the one fixed creed 
that she lived up to must have been: ‘I be- 
lieve in the power of loving-kindness.’ Was 
there ever any one else so kind, I wonder— 
so infinitely pitiful to weaker natures, so 
watchful to check the faults she would have 
been the last to condemn, so ready to put 
the best construction on even the worst con- 
duct? 

But how those glorious eyes could flash 
with righteous anger! The mere mention of 
cruelty in any shape would bring all the 
smouldering fires to a blaze. I have seen her 
quivering with passion, alight with fury. 
But how beautiful it all was—like the lurid 
light of a volcano, a terrible glory that held 
one’s gaze transfixed. 

It seems to me that in nothing I have yet 
read about Skerryvore have I ever seen her 
in the true setting there. Most people, nat- 
urally enough, and doing only as she would 
have had them do, have placed R. L. S. in 
the foreground, sketching her in, as Mr. Sar- 
gent did, like a kind of lurking shadow. This, 


in her own eyes, would have been her true 
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position. But how different the picture 
would have been could he himself have 
painted it! How proud he was of his ‘critic 
on the hearth,’ how dependent (almost like 
a child in this) upon her good opinion! Mr. 
Balfour has told us one anecdote of how he 
tore up an MS. to save him from the temp- 
tation of publishing something that fell 
short of his intellectual high-water mark: I 
could tell many more of the anxiety with 
which he hung upon his wife’s judgment. 
What she would not pass, that, however 
much he had liked it himself, was ruth- 
lessly condemned. He always told me that 
her critical faculty was keener and more 
to be relied upon than his own: ‘If Fanny 
says it will do, go ahead !’ was his unhesitat- 
ing answer once, when I confided to him a 
nervous misgiving about a venture she had 
advised me to make. 

Of course, there were fleeting tragedies at 
Skerryvore. There were moments when the 
casual looker-on might have felt it his duty 
to shout for the police—hastening their 
steps perhaps with cries of ‘murder!’ But 
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seasoned playgoers knew that neither the 
daggers nor the arrows were poisoned, and 
we soon became cheerfully confident that 
our hero and heroine would live very happily 
ever afterwards. 

Here is a little sidelight that shone for me 
upon their home-life: the date must have 
been, I think, about June, 1887. 

It was one of those days of racking sus- 
pense for all who loved him: he had barely 
rallied from an attack of hemorrhage. 

His Sine gua non sat with me in the Blue 
Room, peering with a far-away look into the 
gathering shadows that somehow made it 
easier for us to talk that night. The Doctor 
had passed out of the house as I came in. 

“We have just been puzzling Mr. Scott,’ 
she said. ‘We were discussing upstairs which 
of us was to die first. I said it would be im- 
possible for me to live without Louis’ (she 
always pronounced his name Lou-us); ‘but 
he said I must live to see his biography 
through the press. It will have to be written 
by somebody, and it must be revised by me.’ 

To a keenly critical young onlooker—one 
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who was disposed, as the young always are, 
to imagine the disparity in their years much 
greater than it actually was—their mutual 
love and understanding was a source of won- 
dering delight. Nothing used to surprise and 
touch me more than the heroism—it was 
nothing short of that—with which she 
braced herself to say the disagreeable things 
which conscience demanded of her. 

There was one day in particular which I 
can clearly recall. She was alone in her bed- 
room, where I was privileged to follow her. 
Missing her from the Blue Room, where she 
was nearly always to be found after lunch- 
eon, I ran upstairs, unannounced, and after 
a quick knock broke in upon her solitude. 
She was looking profoundly sad—so sad that 
I stopped abruptly, mentally condemning 
myself as ‘a thrice double ass’ for so hasty 
an intrusion. 

But as usual her dear arms were held out 
in welcome, and in a few moments I was set- 
tled on the floor at her feet with an MS. on 
my lap. 

She then, as ever, putting her own trou- 
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ble on one side, threw herself at once 
into the work of criticising something which 
was being remodelled by her advice. But at 
last a sense of mental distance checked me: 
I threw the story down, saying I would rath- 
er leave it till another day. She hailed this 
decision with relief, but instead of bidding 
me good-bye as I expected, she put her sew- 
ing down, and, capturing my hand im a spe- 
cially tender, protecting fashion, peculiar to 
herself, she began to commune with herself 
aloud. It was a strange sort of talk, as clear 
in my recollection as on the day I heard it; 
for it was a milestone in my moral pilgrim- 
age. ‘I have made everybody miserable,’ she 
said in a tone of deep despondency; and 
then, almost before the words were out of 
her mouth, she went on passionately: ‘I 
could not help it; I should do it again. I had 
to do it. They were all seething!’ 

In those moods I never remember ques- 
tioning her with my lips; but she answered 
the unspoken thought of bewilderment. 

“What cs seething?—It is evil-speaking; 
it is the discussion of another person’s 
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wrong-doing; it means talking over a scan- 
dal, and letting it grow and grow and grow.’ 

Her exact words I cannot be sure of at 
this distance of time, but the matter of her 
burning denunciation has never faded from 
my memory. She went on to explain to me 
the hideousness of gossip on subjects better 
let alone. 

The culprits in this case were her own man 
and three of his literary friends who had 
been ‘daffing’ together in the stable yard— 
a sheltered little place, paved with red brick, 
which was always known to us as ‘the court.’ 

One of the group, it seemed, had made a 
disparaging remark, in joke, about some ab- 
sent person. A second had taken it up, and 
just as the fun (for it was nothing else) was 
waxing fast and furious, as all fun did at 
Skerryvore, the Sine gua non, sitting silent 
and abstracted in their midst, had realised 
what was going on. 

Out rushed the torrent of her righteous 
indignation. Were they men? Were they 
Christians? What sort of creatures were 
they ? Had they no shame? etc., etc. Then, 
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all in a moment, compunction had over- 
whelmed her. Round went the tables at a 
dizzy pace. ‘Was she a woman? Was she a 
Christian? What sort of creature was she? 
Had she no pity, no compassion, for her 
shame-stricken men folk?’ 

To a soul as yet only half-awake it was a 
bewildering experience, this fierce mental 
battle raging over again in the heart and on 
the lips of this noble-minded woman, her 
thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another. But the earnestness with 
which the whole question was forced into the 
light and fought out to its honest conclusion 
was a lesson never to be forgotten. At Sker- 
ryvore, for after-experience of their battle- 
fields of conscience taught me that R. L. S. 
was wholly at one with her in this, there was 
-no such thing as moral indolence: that was a 
vice for which neither had the least tolera- 
tion. ‘A professional repenter’ was, in the 
eyes of R.L.S., ‘the meanest creature on 
God’s earth.’ To realise that a thing was 
wrong meant that the thing had to be aban- 
doned for good and all; to indulge it in drib- 
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lets and then make weak apologies and 
weaker promises of amendment was no less 
than criminal folly. 

This doctrine held good also in literature: 
there was to be no second-best in work. A 
luckless disciple who once, in an exercise 
written for his criticism, ventured to defend 
the careless use of the word ‘however,’ on 
the ground that it was a valuable refuge 
from dead monotony in a poor sentence, was 
rebuked in these words: ‘Your favourite ref- 
uge !—For-r-r-sake it, woman! For-r-r-sake 
it for ever! It is a r-r-refuge of lies!’ His 
Scotch r’s in moments of excitement sug- 
gested rumbles of stage thunder. 

He has told the world, already, though at 
the moment I forget where, how strongly 
rooted in him was the love of preaching to a 
sympathetic audience. In me, whom he 
adopted as a pupil, he was good enough to 
say that he had found the very article he 
required. 

Once—the circumstance was too trifling 
to be exactly recalled—I had unwittingly 
betrayed his confidence to a proverbial gos- 
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sip. The lady, whom I barely knew, had got 
wind of the fact of my daily visits to the 
Stevensons, and at the first opportunity, 
which I did not in the least realise had been 
planned for a purpose, had plied me with 
questions about Skerryvore, the drift of 
which had not at the time occurred to me. 
The moment I realised what was happening, 
and the possible annoyance that might re- 
sult to my friends from this vicarious ‘inter- 
viewing,’ I escaped from my trap and fled 
headlong to Skerryvore. The victim of my 
stupidity was smoking a cigarette in the 
porch. 

With the scanty breath still at my com- 
mand, I gasped out: “I have done something 
so horrible that I ought to be hanged on the 
spot.’ 

“Then come and be dealt with,’ was his 
prompt reply. 

The next moment, tossing the cigarette 
aside, he had both my hands clasped in his, 
and I was led into the house as a captive, 
and established on ‘the divan’ side by side 
with my judge and advocate in one. 
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‘Now,’ he commanded, ‘unburden your 
conscience. 

Then and there I did a tale unfold, to 
which, though it was probably both tedious 
and involved, he listened without comment 
till I reached a full stop. Probably I exag- 
gerated the villainy of my crime. His view 
at any rate was more lenient. 

“Well!” he said at last, the judicial air giv- 
ing place to one of his most radiant and 
heart-warming smiles, ‘and now you want to 
hear, I suppose, how it strikes me. Not as 
an act of black-hearted treachery altogether, 
but let us say as a trifling blunder—a blun- 
der that might have given me some trouble 
if you had not been so prompt and frank in 
your confession. As it is,’ he added, “we 
can soon put it all right if you will take a 
little trouble and do something that I am 
afraid will go rather against the grain with 
you.” 

He then gave me a clear instruction as to 
what was to be said, on the first possible oc- 
casion, to my late catechist. 

For a moment I was dumb with horror. 
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He watched my face keenly as he went on, 
and then, stopping rather abruptly with a 
curious, searching smile, said: ‘Well? Tell 
me.’ 

‘It isn’t true,’ I replied bluntly. 

He laughed outright with a ringing peal 
that at once surprised and reassured the 
criminal in the dock. 

‘T thought that was coming,’ he said, and 
laughed again more gaily even than before, 
swaying gently to and fro with an air of the 
keenest enjoyment. 

‘Well,’ he said at last, ‘historically true it 
is not: morally true it is. You cannot see the 
distinction? Well, it is a point of rather 
delicate casuistry; but as it is one you ought 
to understand I must clear it up—as a part 
of your education. You may take it once for 
all as a sound principle alike in life and in 
literature, that the truest word is that which 
leaves the truest impression on the mind of 
your hearers. In repeating a conversation 
(always rather a ticklish business) you are 
not able to reproduce the tone and manner 
of the speakers, nor can you create at will 
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(unless you have a touch of genius) the at- 
mosphere in which you heard what passed 
between them. Granting this, you are next 
to notice that this intangible atmosphere af- 
fects powerfully the meaning of the spoken 
word. You may, in varying circumstances, 
say exactly the same thing and produce an 
effect that will in all essentials be widely dif- 
ferent. My contention is therefore (he al- 
ways pronounced this word therfer) that by 
using words historically true in a wrong at- 
mosphere you may be guilty of an essential 
lie. Are you with me, there?’ 

This was a frequent question when he 
was, so to speak, in his pulpit and by no 
means sure that his congregation of one was 
mentally able to keep pace with him. 

‘Now, in this particular case, you are to 
observe that the bludgeon sort of truth for 
which your sensitive, but as yet ill-educated, 
conscience clamours (out of moral selfish- 
ness, mark you!) would give an impression 
spiritually as false as Hell.’ 

He never minced his words in the pulpit, 
nor did he spare any pains to bring home to 
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one’s conscience the lesson he meant to in- 
stil. 

In this case his discourse carried convic- 
tion to the hearer, and before we parted I 
had agreed without a shadow of misgiving 
to follow his instruction to the letter. 

He was as pleased as a boy with the suc- 
cess of his labours. 

‘Oh, but I should have made a famous 
preacher!’ he exclaimed triumphantly, and 
springing up from his tribunal, he paced the 
room in an ecstasy of self-congratulation. 

But for this talk with him, nothing would 
have induced me to put pen to paper for the 
record of these memoranda. 

So few of the notes of his individual teach- 
ing (often written out immediately after- 
wards at great length) are now in existence 
that “historic truth’ is hopeless. But, follow- 
ing his own principle, I have decided to use 
those words which will leave on the mind of 
the reader the truest impression of his teach- 
ing. If they at all answer this purpose, there 
are some few at least besides the friend for 
whom this was originally written who may 
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be glad to hear even these broken echoes 
of his voice—the voice that none who knew 
its every tone will ever cease to listen for 
through the dark night of separation. 

The simile is his own. 

Our last talk was in the Blue Room the 
day before he left Skerryvore for ever. The 
shadows were fast closing in when I rose to 
go home. 

‘Let us only say Good night,’ he said 
kindly when the voice of his pupil broke on 
the words of farewell. ‘It is very dark for 
all of us just now; but when we meet again, 
you know, the sun will have risen.’ 

His Sine qua non had gone forward that 
morning to prepare his welcome in London. 
It will not be a breach of confidence to give, 
in conclusion, a brief extract from a letter 
which reached me a few days later, just 
before they sailed. Nothing could be more 
characteristic. 

‘A pathetic and yet amusing scene took 
place when Louis left Skerryvore. It had 
suddenly come upon him that he loved 
Skerryvore, Westbourne, Bournemouth, even 
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the Poole Road, with an almost morbid sen- 
timentality. When he said farewell to Mary 
Anne, for whom he had great respect and 
liking, it all came over him like a flood, and 
he burst into tears. Agnes’ (their little hand- 
maiden), ‘who had been wreathed in smiles, 
looked at Louis, then at her mother, who 
was crying, and broke into a perfect roar like 
a child, so that Louis had to be hurried 
away, Agnes’ loud weeping and wailing re- 
maining with him as a lasting memory. The 
child had no clear conception of what it was 
all about !’ 

Mercifully, none of us had. It was all a 
dim foreboding: the shadows were closing in 
upon our lives, shrouding the friends who 
loved him in a darkness that might be felt. 

Thirty-five years have passed since the 
gate of Skerryvore swung to behind them; 
but none who were ever made to feel at home 
there can believe that its far-reaching lights 
will fail us before the shadows flee away. 

“And when we meet again, you know, the 
sun will have risen.’ 
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II 


A WELCOME so kind as that which greeted 
my first tentative Flashlight prompts the 
sending out of one or two more to the many 
Stevenson-lovers whose kindly eyes are scan- 
ning the horizon in search of further gleams. 
If it seems hopeless to keep the shadows of 
other people (notably my own !) from falling 
across the picture, I can but ask forgiveness 
at the outset, on the plea that my knowledge 
of R. L. S. and his wife was, as one kind cor- 
respondent (his kinswoman) said, ‘so near 
and so warm and intimate,’ that in the dis- 
solving views called up, we, the human ob- 
jects of their kindness, are often, of neces- 
sity, within the range of vision. Neverthe- 
less, even we, the intruders, may be of use 
by giving back, as vividly as we may, some 
reflection of the rays it was our happy lot 
to bask in. 

But before trying to kindle another Flash- 
light, it would be well, I am told, in reply 
to many questions as to why the Steven- 
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sons needed a gamekeeper for their small 
villa-garden and how A. A. B. came to fill 
this honourable post, to explain, so far as 
such a thing can be explained in cold blood, 
how this anomaly came about. For me ev- 
erything at Skerryvore, except actual study, 
which was always in deadly earnest, partook 
more or less of the nature of a transcendent 
game. The whole episode of this glorious 
friendship was, in some sense, so much too 
good to be true, that nothing connected with 
it could be treated in everyday fashion. To 
be welcomed to the magic circle of which the 
Stevensons were the centre was to be lifted 
out of the rut of ordinary things; to serve 
them in any capacity was to don a sort of 
magic livery, visible only to their eyes and 
to my own.: 

Before leaving Skerryvore for ‘the wooden 
shanty’ at Saranac the Sine gua non, who 
with true motherly instinct for those depen- 
dent on her looked far ahead to secure their 
comfort, made a farewell request (in Au- 
gust!) that, if at any time hard weather 
should freeze the water-supply of her pig- 
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eons, I would not fail to break the ice in 
their little reservoirs and to watch over their 
general well-being. She charged me also to 
keep a friendly eye upon sundry stray cats 
from Alum Chine, who, when their precari- 
ous rations ran short, were apt to haunt the 
garden at Skerryvore. Her own magnificent 
Ginger, of the Golden Fleece, had formed an 
alliance with a pathetic little tabby to 
whom, day by day, he had, for some time 
past, been carrying tempting morsels from 
his own plate; and for whom, though never 
for himself, he had been known, occasion- 
ally, to plunder the larder. Realising that 
all these pensioners would feel lonely and 
deserted in her absence, Mrs. Stevenson 
charged me to tend them regularly for her 
sake. Probably, being what she was, she had 
in mind also the needs of another desolate 
creature who might find comfort in haunting 
the empty home and doing something, how- 
ever ineffectual, to bridge over the gulf of 
separation. 

Partly, I fancy, for the same reason, but 
also, no doubt, in order to encourage steady 
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practice in writing while his teaching was 
fresh in my memory, R. L. S. had stipulated 
for weekly letters, which were to chase them 
wildly round the globe till, overtaking them 
somewhere in space, they should find rest in 
his pocket. 

Thus these chronicles became ‘Reports of 
the Skerryvore Preserves’; the sender turned 
automatically into a gamekeeper, and the 
receiver into an absentee squire. R.L.S., 
who always played up vigorously in any 
game where pen, ink, and paper were the 
weapons to be wielded, took kindly to the 
role assigned to him, and gradually filled in . 
a number of picturesque details. As time 
went on, the preserves enlarged their bor- 
ders, till they came, finally, to include the 
homes of all the special folk ‘in Hants and 
over the border in Dorset,’ for whom he as- 
sumed any sort of responsibility. All these 
were by degrees placed under the care of his 
‘“Gamekeeper at Home,’ who, as succeeding 
Flashlights hope to show, was also entrusted 
later on with the still higher office of occa- 
sional almoner to his needy friends. 
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To return to my next memory picture: It 
seemed an endless time before Mrs. Steven- 
son returned my mother’s call; and when, at 
long last, she did appear, it was only, as it 
were, to poise over us with outspread wings 
rather than to alight upon our threshold. 
“My husband,’ she said, ‘has been very ill 
again from hemorrhage of the lungs: indeed, 
at this moment, he is very ill, and I really 
ought not to have left him at all. But he in- 
sisted that I must not let another day pass 
without coming round to explain the delay 
and to assure you that there is no ill-will on 
our part.’ 

After our wonderful welcome to Skerry- 
vore we had felt no misgiving on that score; 
but having come to realise that, in the 
throng of other more interesting events, our 
visit had perhaps been forgotten, we had 
found our first hopes of a new and inspiring 
friendship beginning to flicker out. But then, 
of course, we did not yet know, as we came 
to know them afterwards, either R. L. S. or 
his Sine gua non. 

‘And please,’ she said graciously as she 
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turned, almost at once, to leave the room, 
‘you must come again very soon to see us. 
My husband really wants you. And just 
now,’ she added sadly, ‘he does not want 
many people: he is too ill.’ 

That word of encouragement braced me 
for a trembling step towards the inner shrine 
of Skerryvore. I walked with her for a few 
paces to our gate, and there, on the Poole 
Road of blessed memory, as she took my 
hand in hers with a kindly pressure, the fire 
kindled, and with an irresistible impulse I 
spake with my tongue: 

“When Mr. Stevenson is better again, do 
you think he would tell me if something I 
am trying to work out has any sort of prom- 
ise in it?’ 

In her hurried homeward flight she seemed 
to stop dead and fall to earth as a mounting 
skylark might have done at the cry of a 
hungry nestling. 

‘Are you writing too?’ she asked eagerly. 

“Only trying: I have always tried since I 
was a child. But sometimes it all seems hope- 
less. I felt he would understand and tell me 
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if it is any use to go on. It is better to know 
definitely one way or the other.’ 

In silence she looked at me for a moment 
with the impersonal, absent-minded gaze of 
an artist arrested by a possible model. 

“Whatever you have honestly tried to do 
well was worth doing,’ she said kindly. ‘It 
always is, you know.’ Then she went on in a 
~ tone of sadness: ‘Our friendship is but just 
beginning and I must risk it already by dis- 
appointing all your hopes. Hy husband must 
not help you.’ Here she paused again, watch- 
ing the effect of this death sentence with a 
look of anxious pity. ‘It is on your own ac- 
count ’ she went on, ‘that I am so positive. 
He would try with all his might to help you, 
but probably, in the attempt, he would 
break your heart. My dear child, I know 
only too well what might happen. You would 
bring round something written in your 
heart’s blood and leave it with us. He being 
too ill or too busy at the moment to look at 
it, the paper would be laid aside among piles 
of other things and hopelessly lost. We lose 
everything at Skerryvore, even our most 
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precious belongings. Or,’ she continued, 
‘there is another possibility, still worse, to 
be faced. He might read it and tell you to 
come round and hear his verdict. The work 
you love might, from his point of view, be 
utterly bad, probably it would; then, being 
the artist that he is, he would say things 
that might kill you outright.’ 

To this, with a peal of laughter, I replied 
airily: ‘Of that there is not the ghost of a 
danger. I can stand any amount of criticism 
from a person who will tell me what is wrong 
and how to put it right. Hardly anyone 
seems to know.’ 

Then came this wonderful response: 

‘Probably,’ she said, ‘I could, to begin 
with, do that just as well as my husband. If 
you will come round to Skerryvore and read 
the tale, or whatever it is, to me, I shall soon | 
see where you are; and I might, if it seems 
worth while, talk it over with him. I write 
too, a little, and he reads all his work to me. 
It is always a help, you know, to have an 
experienced listener at hand. If you care to 
come, I will be ready for you to-morrow at 
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three o’clock. I promise, when the reading 
is over, to give you an absolutely candid 
opinion.’ 

There and then, for weal or woe, my fate 
was sealed. The next day found me, for the 
second time, at Skerryvore. This time, need- 
less to say, my heart, between hope and ter- 
ror, was thumping like a sledge-hammer. 

On this occasion Mrs. Stevenson, in 
homely fashion, was sitting alone over the 
fire, mending some sort of garment. Her skill 
in all sorts of handicraft was far above the 
average. 

Looking up for a moment as I entered, 
with a reassuring smile she invited me to 
take up any position near herself where I 
could feel perfectly at ease. 

Though that state of mind was, at the 
moment, about as possible as it would have 
been in a dentist’s chair, I plucked up cour- 
age to subside on the rug at her feet, surely 
the most appropriate seat for a disciple, and, 
being once established, I then, at her bid- 
ding, read on and on for the best part of the 
afternoon. 
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Mrs. Stevenson, a most brilliant talker, 
shone even more as a listener. There were, 
at the time, so few interruptions that one 
forgot to be nervous, remembering her pres- 
ence only as one is vaguely aware of a per- 
fectly sympathetic atmosphere. But, the 
reading once over, much criticism at once 
ruthless and merciful followed. 

Among many things brought home that 
first day to my literary conscience, one 
stands out from all the rest. Every effort of 
one’s own was to be looked at, as it were, 
from outside; not as a pet to be fondled for 
the writer’s own gratification, but as a living 
thing which must be developed, if it was ever 
to be worth anything, by the discipline of 
steady work. Mrs. Stevenson had an inspir- 
ing way too of taking it for granted that 
what one supposed to be the very best work 
of which one was capable, could generally, 
with a little thought and patience, be made 
infinitely better. The occasional hours of 
quite elementary instruction from her which 
followed, day by day, frequently interrupt- 
ed, of course, by more important claims on 
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her time, were. beyond measure delightful 
and stimulating. But for this gradual intro- 
duction to the true meaning of the literary 
criticism I had so cheerfully asked for, it is 
not unlikely that the full blast of it which 
blew upon me later might have fulfilled her 
prophecy by ‘killing me outright.’ 

From time to time the lessons were broken 
up by the furtive entrance of R. L. S., who, 
when—as I have since realised—he was not 
well enough to work with his usual energy, 
would glide into the room like a stage con- 
spirator, with a finger on his lips and beckon 
me away to another room where, while we 
were at work, he had perhaps been sitting 
alone all the afternoon. 

The Sine gua non’s comment the first time 
this happened comes vividly back as I write. 
In answer to a glance of inquiry from her 
pupil, she said with a smile: 

‘Oh, yes! Of course you must go. Louis is 
tired of being alone. He wants another child 
to play with him. Run along, both of you!’ 

So off we went together; and, with the 
eagerness of a musical baby thirsting for a 
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tune, he led me straight to the piano. After 
that, such interruptions were fairly frequent. 
Sometimes we just sat and talked, chiefly, I 
think, about the joys and sorrows of our 
early childhood, and the different roads by 
which we had reached the same conclusions. 
He always made even the most ordinary top- 
ics vivid and entrancing; so that while talk- 
ing with him it was easy to feel like quite a 
brilliant wit: the tiniest sparkle was eagerly 
welcomed, and made, after his handling had 
polished it, to look like a jewel of price. 
But, for him, I think, the happiest mo- 
ments of our stolen playtime were probably 
those we spent in making music. It was sheer 
delight when, under friendly guidance, he 
was able laboriously to pick out some simple 
air (nearly always a Schumann for choice); 
or, better still, to evolve some very elemen- 
tary harmonies. At his request he was visited 
occasionally by my fiddle, a beautiful old in- 
strument dating back to the seventeenth 
century. It would be impossible to forget 
the look on his face as, for the first time, he 
held it in his own hands and examined the 
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mechanism, or the joy with which he tried 
(wholly in vain, it must be confessed) to 
awaken the sleeping soul within. Under his 
timid handling no thrill of response ever be- 
came possible: his painstaking efforts never 
evoked more than a few despairing groans. 
For every interruption of a lesson from the 
Sine qua non he invariably offered some pa- 
thetic apology—without a suspicion of the 
honour he was conferring on his intoxicated 
playfellow. 

He came, too, on rare and enchanting oc- 
casions, to read aloud some work of his own 
for his wife’s immediate criticism. To the 
talks that this gave rise to, the happy pupil 
was encouraged to listen with pricked-up 
ears, and even, when the spirit moved her, 
to ask questions for her fuller illumination. 

Here there flashes back upon my memory 
one anecdote in a high degree characteristic 
of both, which, after the lapse of some 
thirty-seven years, it will, I think, be fair to 
relate. 

Valentine, a true Frenchwoman, had been 
down to a sale at one of the few original 
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shops still surviving in Bournemouth. There 
she had bought a very becoming jersey. Jer- 
seys were, at that remote date, the only 
wear. Having made her choice, she was leav- 
ing the showroom, when a lady, well known 
to the firm and a privileged customer, en- 
tered. Valentine’s choice, lying at the top of 
a pile, arrested her prompt attention. She 
pounced upon it with the eager exclamation 
that it was exactly what she was looking for. 

‘That one,’ said the attendant, “has just 
been sold, and there is not another of the 
same pattern.’ 

Then, apparently, they tried hard to per- 
suade Valentine to accept a substitute. No; 
she knew what she wanted, stuck to her bar- 
gain, gave her name and address, and came 
‘galumphing back.’ 

It chanced that I was at Skerryvore when 
the parcel arrived. We were working up- 
stairs, to avoid, as we fondly hoped, any in- 
terruption by visitors. The door burst open 
and Valentine, aflame with righteous anger, 
broke in upon us. 

“Madame!” she cried, ‘it is infamous! I 
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bought a jersey and paid for it. They have 
sent me one altogether different. Mine has 
been given to another. They tell me, in a 
note, that this is better, that it cost more 
than mine, But it is not what I chose. Ma- 
dame! I will not have it!’ 

Madame looked up dreamily. 

‘I cannot for the moment give you my 
attention, Valentine,’ she replied. ‘Go to 
Mr. Louis; he will settle it for you.’ 

Like a whirlwind Valentine was gone 
again, leaving behind her unruffled calm. 
But our work had not made much progress 
when a yet more impetuous entrance start- 
led us. R. L. S. darted into the room bran- 
dishing in his hand a sheet of note-paper. 

‘Listen to this!’ he cried imperiously. ‘It 
is a gem of literature!’ 

He then declaimed, rather than read, a 
note addressed to the defaulting firm, a note 
which, as he joyously assured us, would in- 
fallibly bring the sinners to their knees. 

Alas ! he was in such a ferment to dispatch 
it at once that I had no chance to transcribe 
it as a model in my note-book. It was to 
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go, he said, without a moment’s delay; and 
some member of the household—I forget 
who it was—went tearing off to the shop 
with such orders as to speed as Ariel himself 
might have found it hard to obey. 

As the door closed behind his messenger, 
he solemnly exhorted us to lamentation, ex- 
claiming with one of his dramatic gestures: 
‘Think of it, women! Only think of it! Lit- 
erature like that is doomed, within a few 
minutes of its birth, to perish ignobly in a 
tradesman’s waste-paper basket!’ 

Work was over finally for that afternoon, 
and, if I remember rightly, while awaiting 
developments downstairs, we consoled our- 
selves at the piano. 

Our suspense was of the briefest. The 
ephemeral note worked like a talisman. 
Back came Valentine’s jersey by express 
messenger and with it the amende honorable 
which the conscience of the firm, now fully 
illuminated, impelled them to offer. 

It must have been the instinct of the chief- 
tain for his clan, so elaborately developed in 
after years at Vailima, which made it a sim- 
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ple matter of course both to R. L. S. and to 
his wife, that his time and talent, which even 
at that far-off date were of proved value, 
should be lavishly expended in the service of 
all who sheltered under his roof-tree. 

This episode brings back the memory of 
another, which opens up far-reaching vistas. 

One day I was met when arriving for work 
with the news that no lesson would be pos- 
sible. ‘I am writing for my life,’ said the 
critic on the hearth; ‘or rather, it may be, 
for the life of another woman. I have this 
minute finished a story to go by the next 
mail; I must get a legible copy ready for the 
post to-night. Money is needed for a dear 
friend of ours who is expecting another child 
very soon. All sorts of things will be wanted, 
things she can ill afford to provide. What- 
ever I can earn for this tale will be a help to 
the dear brave woman.’ 

Here was my chance! I wrote like the 
wind. In those days we did it nearly all by 
hand; and the Stevensons, who always ad- 
ministered jam lavishly after a bitter pill of 
criticism, had often spurred me on to fresh 
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efforts by the assurance that the neat writing 
which it cost them no trouble to read would 
some day turn my luck in literature. 

Not long before, R. L.S., in prophetic 
mood, had foretold that the sight of it 
among a pile of typewritten articles would 
beguile some tired editor to take it away 
from the office to be read at leisure in his 
own armchair at home. ‘And that,’ he said, 
‘may be the beginning of better days.’ 

This picture, flashing back to my mind, 
gave me courage, for the first time, to offer 
my services as a scribe. 

“You know,’ I pleaded, ‘that I could do it 
in half the time. Let me try now, at once, to 
beguile the editor-man. If only you will hand 
the story over to me, and try to get a lit- 
tle sleep, I swear to have it ready by post- 
time.’ 

The heroic bread-winner, fairly worn out 
with her labours, succumbed to my entreaty ; 
and like an arrow I was off for home. 

Entering into the spirit of the adventure, 
‘my gallant family said, gallantly, ‘‘Go 
ahead !’’’ 
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Absolute silence was proclaimed by the 
public voice and most loyally kept. They 
took it in turns to dictate while I wrote like 
a fury for several consecutive hours. 

Then there was another headlong rush to 
Skerryvore, where I arrived, breathless, to 
find myself covered with glory. They gave 
me a royal reception with tumultuous ap- 
plause; the story was carefully read through 
by R.L.S., signed, sealed, and delivered 
back into my hands, and off I ran again, full 
tilt, to the Post Office, arriving just in time 
to catch the mail. 

The story, about one Miss Pringle, was, 
of course, accepted, and in due time Scrib- 
ners’ cheque for £30 was added to the store 
set apart for their lavish alms-deeds. 

‘The dear friend,’ for whom they laboured 
so strenuously, is living still; but her lovely 
baby, ‘Louisa,’ so kindly welcomed to earth, 
slipped back very speedily to the fount of 
glory whence she sprang. Need it be added 
that to her mother the mere mention of 
Skerryvore opens a door in heaven? She and 
all her surviving children would feel, should 
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the memory of ‘Mr. Lou-us and Madam’ 
fade from their hearts that the central object 
of their household worship had crashed to 
the ground. 

Once being anxious about one of Lou- 
isa’s elder brothers, a lad in whom the Ste- 
vensons were specially interested, and fear- 
ing that the situation was likely to be be- 
yond my power to tackle single-handed, I 
‘reported’ to R.L.S. (hereinafter to be 
known as ‘the Squire’) that there was but a 
slender chance of saving the boy. Trouble in 
the hip had proved to be tuberculous, and he 
was rapidly losing ground. 

By return mail came the message that a 
blank cheque was on its way via Mr. Charles 
Baxter, and that everything possible which 
money could do was to be put in hand with- 
out delay. 

In an excellent Convalescent Home, with 
the help of instruments provided by the 
Squire, the child made a perfect recovery. 

As it turned out, the modest sum of thirty 
shillings covered all the needs; but after my 
instructions arrived from headquarters, I 
should have had no scruple about drawing 
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upon the Skerryvore Preserve Fund to the 
tune, if necessary, of £100. 

R.L.S. had once cherished a plan for 
adopting this child as his ‘body-servant,’ 
and giving him at the same time such educa- 
tion as he could assimilate. If I remember 
rightly, he went so far as to invite him on a 
trial visit to Skerryvore. But the material 
was not mentally suitable for such an ex- 
periment, and the ever-generous Squire, rec- 
ognising this fact at the outset, put it to him 
point-blank whether any other walk in life 
held for him a more powerful attraction. 

The answer came without a moment’s hes- 
itation: ‘Please, sir, I wish I could be Mr. 
Townsend’s boy.’ 

Mr. Townsend was a local fishmonger, and 
it was with mutual satisfaction, tempered, I 
believe, on the Squire’s part with a tinge of 
regret for the lad’s defection, that a transfer 
was made. The soul that once yearned 
towards a fishmonger’s shop now animates 
a first-class builder’s foreman, who is also a 
hale and hearty paterfamilias. But for the 
Squire and his prompt kindness how differ- 
ent his lot might have been. 
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To their immediate neighbours in West- 
bourne the Stevensons were never widely 
known; and there are very few of us left 
now who knew Skerryvore in its glory. The 
last local man who used to find pleasure in 
talking over those happy days with me was 
Mr. John Phillips, a nurseryman who, dur- 
ing their absence, took care of the garden. 

Just before they went off to the Adiron- 
dacks in August, 1887, Mrs. Stevenson sent 
for him, and in my presence gave him her 
parting instructions. 

Her closing words, very gravely spoken, 
were calculated to defy oblivion. Turning 
suddenly to me, she said: 

“And, as this lady will always be about 
the place while we are away, I solemnly 
charge her, if she should ever see you mak- 
ing use of a pruning knife on my creepers, to 
snatch it from your hand and plunge it into 
your heart.’ 

With unruffled calm, while a slow, broad 
smile spread over his face, Mr. Phillips re- 
plied: ‘Very good, madam.’ 
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Next to be told is the pupil’s promotion 
to the higher form, under the rule of R. L. S. 
Many of his criticisms (probably much soft- 
ened down) had already reached me through 
the lips of the Sine gua non. From time to 
time she had told me, with evident pleasure, 
that he was getting interested in my work 
with her, and that probably before long I 
should be all the better for his more drastic 
criticism. Being utterly happy with her, I 
was in no hurry for a ‘remove.’ 

It came at last, suddenly. 

They had both been away; first to Edin- 
burgh, to his father’s death-bed, and then 
to the British Museum, where a course of 
lectures to young writers was to have been 
given. For this R. L.S. had for some time 
been preparing with enthusiasm. But, alas! 
for those who were to have sat at his feet, a 
severe hemorrhage sent him flying back to 
his own home, even frailer and more suffer- 
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ing than when he had ventured forth. Being 
a hopeless dunderhead about dates, and hav- 
ing only the sketchiest notes to consult, I 
can but say vaguely that it was probably 
early in June, 1887, that they came home to- 
gether for the last time. 

Though I went round the same evening to 
see if there were any little errands to be 
done, several days must have passed before 
my next meeting with R. L. S. 

As the Sine gua non was, of course, up to 
her eyes in work, and torn with cruel anxiety 
about him, there was no thought in my mind 
of future lessons, ‘so called,’ as I might well 
have said, with the Mock Turtle, ‘because 
they lessen from day to day.’ But it was hap- 
piness enough for me to be allowed to do a 
few odd chores at the foot of Olympus; and 
gradually I found myself in the proud posi- 
tion of being counted upon as a poster of let- 
ters needing registration, a sender of tele- 
grams to people whose mere names were 
thrilling, a hunter of lodgings for friends who 
(during that time of anxiety) could not be 
welcomed to Skerryvore. 
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One morning, much earlier than she was 
usually astir, Mrs. Stevenson came to our 
house in search of me. 

‘I want you to come home with me,’ she 
said. ‘Louis is asking for you. Can you 
come?’ 

Of course I could, and did. 

On the way to Skerryvore she explained 
to me what this summons portended. 

‘This,’ she said, ‘is the last day on which 
you can be altogether mine. In future Louis 
is going to teach you himself. I am still half 
afraid about it on your account. But if ever 
you feel frightened you must come to me. 
Remember that I shall always be somewhere 
close by, generally in the very next room. I 
have realised for some time that this was 
coming, but I wish he could have waited for 
you a little longer. 

‘Last night he was very ill indeed, with a 
high temperature. Suddenly he sat up, and 
called out for you. I thought he was dream- 
ing; but he repeated again and again: “‘I 
want her to come. I think she will under- 
stand. Please send round for her at once.” 
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‘When at last I made him understand that 
it was the middle of the night, he consented 
to try to sleep again. But this morning, as 
soon as I was up, he returned to the subject, 
begging me to lose no time in sending for 
you. He is so full of all the matter for those 
lectures that he must vent it upon some- 
body. Knowing how keen you are to learn, 
he thinks you will just suit his purpose. Of 
course I had to ask the doctor. He said it 
was useless to thwart him, and that if 
he must talk to somebody, you would be 
just the right person to keep him quietly 
amused.’ 

(By a wonderful stroke of luck, I had just 
earned this testimonial by looking after a 
batch of his little patients, near neighbours 
of ours, who, in specially trying circum- 
stances, were all down with whooping 
cough.) 

“Do try,’ she said earnestly, ‘to keep him 
as calm as possible. Any kind of excitement 
is most dangerous; I am afraid for him, and 
still, just a little bit, for you. But in this 
matter he must go his own way.’ 
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When we reached Skerryvore we found 
him, to her surprise and (well-disguised) dis- 
may, downstairs in the Blue Room. 

Though it must have been about midsum- 
mer, the fire was blazing up cheerfully. He 
was sitting close in front of it, wrapped in a 
soft Kashmir shawl of a deep red colour. One 
book was open on his knees, and a pile of 
others waited their turn on the floor. 

His friendly greeting was of the briefest. 
With characteristic eagerness he plunged at 
once into the heart of the matter. His open- 
ing words are hopelessly forgotten; but, in a 
very few moments he had made it clear to 
me that women, as a rule, were impossible 
creatures for his purpose, because their men- 
tal attitude was apt to be the same as Pi- 
late’s: ‘What I have written I have written’ ; 
‘a suggestion of amendment,’ he said, “is re- 
garded by most of them as sacrilege.’ 

‘T believe,’ he went on, ‘that this way of 
thinking is practically incurable.’ 

Then he began, abruptly, to catechise me. 

‘If I told you a thing was badly written, 
what would you say?’ 
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‘What is wrong with it?’ 

‘Good. And if I told you?’ 

‘IT would tackle it afresh.’ 

“How often?’ 

“Till you said it was right.’ 

These answers, happily for me, won the 
day. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he said, in a tone of relief: 
“you'll do to begin upon. Now, please, let us 
get to work.’ 

His method, about which many questions 
have been put to me, was this: 

He told me a brief anecdote, usually his- 
torical. While he spoke I was not allowed to 
take notes; all I had to do was to listen with 
close attention to every word. Whatever I 
could recall was to be written out after- 
wards, at home, as nearly as possible in his 
own words. Then, having previously studied 
the methods of three or four authors whose 
names were given to me, my next duty was 
to relate the original story, imitating, as 
closely as possible, the style of each. As par- 
ody had been a favourite sport in our family, 
this was not, as a rule, very difficult. 
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Everything had to be done with meticu- 
lous care. Big margins, in which his soul de- 
lighted, were always to be left for his re- 
marks (very few of these, alas! were after all 
written down) and the lesson was then to be 
taken back to him for correction. 

Of these exercises, only a meagre remnant 
have survived; but, now and then, [I still 
light upon one which awakes poignant mem- 
ories. 

My most disastrous failure in this trick of 
imitation was with Macaulay. 

R. L. S., whose expression while he was 
inspecting her work the anxious pupil 
watched as if life itself hung upon it, had the 
paper in his hand. He scanned it rapidly, 
drumming the while with his fingers—an 
ominous sign. Then, lifting his eyes, he 
looked at me with an expression that was 
not, happily, familiar. 

‘I deny that variation utterly,’ he said 
sternly, crossing it out indignantly as he 
spoke. ‘It has not the slightest resemblance 
to Macaulay. How could you possibly imag- 
ine that it had?’ 
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Then, as my heart, usually buoyant, sank 
heavily towards my boots, almost in the 
same breath he went on joyously: ‘And so 
much the better! I don’t in the least want 
you to write like Macaulay. For a thing like 
this, his style would be utterly out of place.’ 

The sudden bound from righteous indig- 
nation to irresponsible gaiety electrified the 
pupil, who, for the moment, hardly knew 
whether she was on her head or her heels. 
The Macaulay episode, so far as she could 
judge, had been hurled to oblivion; but what 
in the world would happen next? 

Once more she began to watch her mas- 
ter’s face, as a dog might have done to dis- 
cern when, if ever, she was to be restored to 
favour. 

Every shade of anger was gone! He was 
reading away eagerly with evident amuse-. 
ment. 

‘Something,’ said the canine instinct, ‘has 
pleased him!’ It was a variation in the style 
of Hume which scored. This, as it had the 
rare luck to win his unqualified approval, 
blotted out the crime of the Macaulay fiasco. 
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To that, being merciful, he never again re- 
ferred. 

From that day, having catechised me 
closely on my literary creed, and satisfied 
himself that my instinct was, as the Sine gua 
non had reported, sound, he made a sudden 
change in the method of his teaching. ‘The 
sedulous ape’ was no longer to be my model. 
I was to begin forthwith to work out a style 
of my own. This decree pitched me, head 
first, into the Slough of Despond. Never 
shall I forget my first experience in writing 
an unfettered description for him! 

‘Now then,’ he began cheerfully. ‘Think 
about the place you love best: a house, a gar- 
den, anything you choose. See it first in your 
own mind; then, when you get home write a 
short description of it.” He was always abso- 
lutely strict in limiting each exercise to a 
certain number of words. ‘That description, 
remember, must make the place as clear to 
me as it is to you. When you can do that— 
but not a moment before—I shall be satis- 
fied.’ Terror seized me. 

‘But I never can write descriptions; I 
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never even attempt it.’ This vexed his right- 
eous soul. 

‘Well,’ he replied hotly, ‘what am I here 
for? Are you spending all this time and en- 
ergy just to learn what you know already? 
It is my work to leach you to write, and, 
what is more, I’m going to do it. Bring me 
that description to-morrow, please.’ 

Against a decision given in that tone it 
clearly was hopeless to appeal. 

A sleepless night followed. 

That garden by the Mole was as clear to 
me as possible: every tree and flower stood 
out. But each attempt to describe it in 
words ended in a passion of despair. At last, 
long after sunrise, the thing was done, more 
or less to my own satisfaction. Frankly, in 
my blindness, I pictured it as a modest suc- 
cess. Before you behold the sequel, take no- 
tice, of your charity, that the place was the 
home of my childhood, and that the longing 
of my heart was to make its unique charm 
clear to my master. 

Woe, utter, hopeless woe, fell upon me be- 
fore I was many hours older! 
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R. L. S. welcomed me as usual in the Blue 
Room; but, for the first time since my adop- 
tion as his pupil, we were not alone for the 
lesson. The Sine qua non, to all appearances 
sound asleep, was lying on the divan. With 
a red silk pillow as her background, she 
looked so superbly beautiful that, for a mo- 
ment, my attention wandered. 

Suddenly there was a low (but crescendo) 
rumble of thunder: ‘Oh, but this work is dis- 
gracefully bad! It could hardly be worse. 
What induced you to bring me stuff like 
this?’ My answer was rather wildly given. 

“You told me to describe some place, and 
when I said I couldn’t do it, you just repeat- 
ed that I must. I knew I couldn’t do it.’ 

‘Well, as yet you most certainly can’t,’ 
came the withering reply. “I never in my life 
read a worse description, and I hope I may 
never read another half so bad!’ 

What answer could I make? There was 
nothing to be said. Weep I would not. Be- 
fore the lessons began I had told him in all 
good faith that I could bear any amount of 
criticism without flinching. And here I was 
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in te—. No! Ten thousand times No! What- 
ever happened, not one tear should overflow. 
If it did, he would just write me down as an- 
other of those ‘Pilates,’ and disinherit me on 
the spot. So I choked pretty badly instead 
and strove (in vain) to make an airy apology 
without a tremor. 

But the words died on my tongue. 

The Sine gua non, like a couching lioness 
bereaved of her whelps, sprang to the rescue. 
Allin a moment she reared her glorious head, 
and from the divan at the far end of the 
room rang out this scorching denunciation: 
‘Louis! You are a brute! I told you it would 
kall the child—and it will’ 

“No, it won’t,’ gasped the (somewhat el- 
derly) child. ‘I want him to say just what- 
ever he thinks. I don’t mind a bit. I well learn 
to write. /’m going to do it or die.’ 

‘Of course you are!’ he cried trium- 
phantly. | 

In a moment, all his anger gone, he was on 
his knees beside me on the hearth-rug, my 
trembling hand firmly clasped in his own. 

“Of course you are!’ 
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Then in a tone which, even in memory, 
still sends a glow to my heart, he went on 
eagerly: 

“And I’m going to teach you, 

‘Fanny is right. I really am a brute. But I 
did not mean to be so cruel. Oh, but the work 
ts bad, you know—very bad, and you must 
never, never write like that again. It really 
is intolerable that you should have done 
it.’ 

When he smiled suddenly into my eyes 
like that, what was there to weep about? 

‘Oh, it’s all right,’ I faltered. ‘Please, 
please go on: tell me the very worst. I want 
to know why it is so horribly wrong. Of 
course, I ought to understand by this time, 
but I don’t. What was it that made you so 
furiously angry?’ 

Here I had touched the right chord to 
awaken instant response. 

‘That’s just what I want to explain,’ he 
said eagerly. ‘You must once for all see for 
yourself what is wrong. Otherwise, you may 
be doing something else of the sort one fine 
day, and then .. .! As a first step in the 
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right direction we will do a sum together. 
Count the adjectives in that exercise.’ 

I did so. 

“Now then, see how many times that will 
go into the number of words allowed for the 
whole description.’ 

The result proved that my monest per- 
centage of adjectives was 17%. 

‘And mostly weak ones at that !’ remarked 
the Master with a queer little grimace at the 
culprit. 

‘But how ought it to have been done?’ 

The voice that made this appeal for light 
and leading was no longer in the least lach- 
rymose: it was now, I flattered myself, that 
of a vigorous and determined student. 

“You should have used fewer adjectives 
and many more descriptive verbs,’ came the 
swift reply. “If you want me to see your gar- 
den, don’t, for pity’s sake, talk about 
“‘climbing roses” or “‘green, mossy lawns.” 
Tell me, if you like, that roses twined them- 
selves round the apple trees and fell in show- 
ers from the branches. Never dare to tell me 
again anything about “green grass.”’ Tell me 
how the lawn was flecked with shadows. I 
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know perfectly well that grass is green. So 
does everybody else in England. What you 
have to learn is something different from 
that. Make me see what it was that made 
your garden distinct from a thousand others. 
And, by the way, while we are about it, re- 
member once for all that green is a word I 
flatly forbid you to utter in a description 
more than, perhaps, once in a lifetime.’ 

Well, it was a strenuous time enough that 
we wrestled through that afternoon; but, like 
everything else that befell me at Skerry~ore, 
it was well worth suffering for; and when we 
came to talk it over afterwards, we found 
ourselves nearer friends than we had ever 
been before. From that day forward the Sine 
gua non laid aside her fears for me. We all 
knew that, having lived through that phase 
of criticism, I might thenceforth be war- 
ranted invulnerable. After all, R. L. S. ‘was 
going to teach me to write.’ What on earth 
did anything else matter? 

I was wide awake too through the next 
night. But, for all that, it was a time of sheer 
bliss. 


One of my elder sisters, a most under- 
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standing person, to whom overnight I had 
opened my heart, grasped the situation at 
once. 

‘Read the 104th Psalm,’ she suggested 
after a moment’s thought. ‘That, I believe, 
is what he meant about descriptive verbs. 
“‘The birds that sing among the branches”’; 
“‘the lions roaring after their prey.” You can 
see all the animals vividly, but there are 
very few adjectives. 

‘Yes!’ she cried exultantly, ‘I feel sure 
that will put you right.’ And it did. 

By the time the whole exercise was writ- 
ten out again on the lines suggested by my 
sister and the ‘sweet psalmist of Israel,’ I 
was able, with a sense of utter relief, to slip 
it under my pillow and drop off to sleep, 
conscious in every fibre that one lesson was 
mastered for all time. The adjectives had re- 
tired in confusion, and the garden had come 
to life. 

Things would be smoother at Skerryvore 
to-morrow. But lo! when I got to the door, 
W. E. Henley was there before me. He had 
come for a literary consultation (I think it 
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was over the “Hanging Judge’), and there 
was nothing for it but to thrust the version 
book into Valentine’s hand, with a request 
that it might be delivered to ‘Mr. Louis’ at 
the first chance. 
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SEVERAL days passed before my next 
summons to Skerryvore. Then came a joy 
that was worth waiting for. R. L. S. was at 
last satisfied | 

For the first time he had fulfilled his wife’s 
prophecy: the version book was mislaid. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said, “because I meant to 
have read it aloud to you. I went through it 
yesterday with Henley, and we both felt 
that the description rang true. The garden 
we saw was both characteristic and charm- 
ing; only, if I may be allowed to express my 
personal views, it was far too damp to be a 
fitting home for you. You are probably much 
better off, so far as health is concerned, here 
in Bournemouth. So am I. Otherwise I 
should like to pay that garden a long visit. 
In the description I found only one word to 
change, and one comma that ought to have 
been a semicolon.’ 
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As luckily, the rough copy was with me, 
he made these corrections there and then, 
giving me his reason as he did so: that one 
word had, to his sensitive ear, broken the 
rhythm of a sentence otherwise neatly bal- 
anced. Later on he gave me various little ex- 
ercises, all of great value in the formation of 
style; and as we went along he was always 
pointing out landmarks that would, if I 
should ever find myself alone, so to speak, in 
a featureless desert of words, help me to take 
my bearings and get back home to the heart 
of things. 

It may be worth while perhaps, in view of 
the many questions that have been put to 
me during the last thirty years or more, to 
try and set down a few of the rules given for 
my own guidance. 

(1) ‘Never let a long sentence get out of 
hand. Tf it begins to run loose, tie it in a knot 
with a good strong inversion: swing it round 
on a pivot. For this sort of thing our friend 
Hume is the finest model you can study. It 
will be a great help, too, to read as many 
well-written French books as you can get 
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hold of. The French are masters in the art of 
inversion and delicate balance.’ 

This instruction was given as the sequel 
to a lesson of which a brief outline may be 
the best illustration of his meaning. The 
criticism on my work comes back to me ex- 
actly in the tone in which it was uttered, 
though by no effort of will can I recall the 
exact nature of the exercise that gave rise to 
it. All I remember is that, after dealing as 
best I could with some historical event which 
had been described to me overnight, I be- 
came stupid with sleep, and finished up with 
some such feeble sentence as this: 

“A monument was erected on the spot in 
the reign of Charles the Second.’ 

“Charles Second!’ exclaimed R. L.S. in 
scathing scorn. ‘What on earth has he to 
do with it? And what a miserable word to 
end upon! Oh, drag him in by all means, if 
you want to; but the monument, not that 
wretched. man, is the word for emphasis. 
How about this? 

‘“ Fis action was not forgotten. Later on, 
in the reign of Charles II, a site in Westmin- 
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ster Abbey was chusen by his grateful coun- 
trymen, who there, as his memorial, reared 
over him a marble monument.””’ 

Anyone to whom his voice was familiar 
will hear the ringing r’s and understand how 
the lesson was dramatically driven in with 
every word. 

‘Miserable woman!’ it seemed to shout. 
“How dare you so misuse our glorious lan- 
guage?’ 

And to this day, whenever the echo comes 
hurtling back, a sentence, if not a whole 
paragraph, generally has to be remodelled 
in obedience to his voice. 

(2) ‘Don’t work a simile backwards.’ 

The fault which called forth this counsel 
must be explained. Having been ordered to 
write for him a descriptive account of the 
battle of Bosworth, I was so far left to my- 
self as to say: ‘The combatants entered the 
lists.” 

‘Halt!’ cried a stern voice. ‘Don’t you see 
for yourself how stupid that is? You are 
using to describe a real battle an expression 
that had its origin in a sham fight. Never 
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state a thing backwards like that, It is only 
in a tournament that ““combatants enter the 
lists.”” The expression is ridiculous. What 
have lists to do with it, anyway? Write out 
that sentence again, please, and let me see 
that you clearly understand where the fault 
lies.’ 

(3) ‘Don’t bother your head about English 
Grammar. It’s a poor study at best.’ 

I had been, he pronounced, fairly ground- 
ed in Latin and French; both, he said, would 
be far more useful in the formation of style. 

(4) ‘Read every sentence aloud to yourself. 
If the sense is not limpidly clear, make it 
so before you pass on. If needs be, write it 
over and over again, but nothing with which 
your own ear is dissatisfied must ever be al- 
lowed to stand.’ 

(5) ‘In dialogue,’ he used to say, ‘never 
let the vulgar craze for realistic writing run 
away with you. Any fool can take down com- 
monplace talk verbatim. The highest art de- 
mands that, while you are true to the spirit 
of a speaker, you should sift his language in 
your own mind before committing it to pa- 
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per. Then bring the speech out as forcibly 
as it went in; but, so far as your education 
permits, put it in better form.’ 

Perhaps the most illuminating task he 
ever set me to do was in connexion with the 
book he was then at work upon, the ‘Life of 
Professor Fleeming Jenkin.’ It is not at hand 
for reference; but there was a passage in it 
which he pronounced to be incomparably 
the hardest he had ever been called upon to 
write. All I can be sure of is that it concerned 
an anecdote of someone (Mrs. Jenkin’s 
mother, I believe) who had been the pupil of 
Pasta. 

The literary crux was this: how was the 
anecdote about two women to be told with- 
out any confusion of the words she and her? 
The nominative that belonged by right to 
one had a maddening trick of jumping over 
to the other. No sooner was it retrieved and 
brought back into place than the accusative, 
with a leap, followed suit. 

For some time before I came in for my les- 
son one morning, R. L.S. and Lloyd Os- 
bourne (a delightful feature of Skerryvore 
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who, though still but a lad then, was as keen 
as mustard, and highly ingenious in the pur- 
suit of style) had been working indepen- 
dently upon this problem. My entrance was 
greeted with a shout—both had just won 
through ! Loud and long was their jubilation. 

Straightway a decree went forth that, as 
it was first-rate practice and incidentally 
really fine sport, I too was to have my in- 
nings. But, as another exercise had to be 
corrected there and then, the anecdote was 
to be tackled at home. All such wretched 
makeshifts as “the former’ and ‘the latter’ 
were banned; the difficulty was to be, not 
shirked, but overcome in fair fight. 

“And if you succeed in telling that story 
in faultless English,’ said R.L.S. after 
pointing out the pitfalls that encompassed 
me, ‘you will go up pegs and pegs in my esti- 
mation, and I will pronounce you fit to run | 
alone!’ 

It cost me hours of hard, close thinking 
before the clue to the maze became clear to 
me. But all the time that bribe of ‘pegs and 
pegs’ hung before me, urging me on as a 
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carrot before his nose might urge a tired 
donkey—and at last my literary conscience 
not only ceased to goad me to fresh exer- 
tions, but vigorously patted me on the back. 

R. L. S. was always one to purr with all 
his might when he was pleased. When he 
could honestly praise a piece of work he did 
it dramatically, and at once made an epoch 
in life. 

‘If the post had not gone,’ he said, ‘I 
would, as a prize for this feat, have substi- 
tuted your version for my own.’ 

Though as a critic absolutely merciless, 
nobody in the world rewarded more lavishly 
or with keener pleasure what he called ‘a 
good, honest piece of work.’ . 

He made you feel that a single word of 
praise from his lips was worth any toil you 
could be called upon to endure; and his hap- 
py excitement over every step of advance in 
the right direction was like that of a proud 
young father teaching his first baby to walk. 

Long before I could walk, even with halt- 
ing steps—almost, in fact, from the outset 
of my training—I found that, in the matter 
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of spelling, it was needful to hold my own. 

On this point R. L. S. held theories, to say 
the least of it, unusual. 

For instance he persisted, despite remon- 
strances, that sphinx was to be spelt 
SPHYNxXE; and when, waxing bolder as 
time went on, I was able, after diligent 
search to bring up four huge and trust- 
worthy dictionaries in support of my own 
counter-assertion, he brushed them airily 
aside, and retorted in his brilliant, irrespon- 
sible fashion: 

“Well! Perhaps you have justified yourself 
in the eyes of lexicographers, from Johnson 
downwards, but what is that to me? I main- 
tain against all comers that SPH YNX E is 
a far better word than sphinx; and there- 
fore, henceforth and for ever, SPHYNXE 
it shall be!’ 

One day soon after this, we had not been 
working long when some other hot dispute 
of the same nature arose. 

That very morning when I arrived for my 
lesson I had found him bathing his soul in 
a volume of ‘Murray’s Dictionary,’ in which 
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on the authority of R. L. Stevenson, the 
name of some rare American plant was 
given. As a matter of fact the Sine qua non, 
from whom (in Silverado-squatter days) he 
had first heard the name, stoutly maintained 
that it was incorrectly spelt. 

‘Right or wrong,’ retorted this irrepressi- 
ble being, ‘my spelling is, from this day 
forth, classical !’ 

Then, turning upon his captious pupil, 
still disposed to crow over her recent victory, 
he added majestically: ‘And from this mo- 
ment, Madam, in the matter of spelling I 
brook no contradiction. A classic writer can 
and will spell as he pleases. And, mark my 
words, the spelling adopted by him becomes 
ipso facto the only correct form. This dic- 
tionary is the finest in the world; it has made 
me not only immortal but infallible into the 
bargain. Defy me again at your peril!’ 

That morning, though he would never 
have owned it, he was far from well: extrav- 
agant moods like this often indicated ‘tem- 
perature.’ 

Whether on account of this, or because of 
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his eager delight in his new toy—the dic- 
tionary—we did not get through much work. 
We just talked and talked about books and 
writers. How we came to Charles Reade I 
forget; but, as the outcome of something he 
was explaining, I was ordered to make a 
close study of ‘Griffith Gaunt.’ “Have you 
got it at home?’ he asked. We had not. 

‘Well, wait a minute then; I must run up 
and get it for you.’ 

‘But before I go,’ he added, ‘you shall 
have the honour of your life. You shall nurse 
my baby till I come back.’ 

With all the solemnity of a parent at the 
font, he laid the dictionary in my arms, and 
vanished. Imagine the horror of the situa- 
tion ! 

I knew, though mercifully he never sus- 
pected this, that both his doctor and the 
Sine qua non were relying upon me not only 
to distract his mind from more arduous work 
by giving whole-hearted attention to his in- 
struction; but also, and this was of vital im- 
portance, to keep him quiet by the fire in an 
even temperature. 
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And lo! before I could look round, he was 
off like a rocket through the cold passage to 
a fireless room upstairs. 

What could be done? At the risk of his 
fierce displeasure, I dumped the dictionary 
down on his chair, and flew to the Sine gua 
non; busy at that moment, as it chanced, in 
the next room. 

“He has dashed upstairs for a book,’ I 
said. ‘What can be done? He is over-excited, 
I think, too, about the work. Hadn’t I better 
fly home before he comes back ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ she said with conviction. 
‘Just as he is, thin slippers and all, he would 
rush down the road and bring you back. To 
try and turn him when his mind is made up 
is pure waste of time. If he means you to 
have ‘Griffith Gaunt’ —‘‘Griffith Gaunt”’ 
you must have; he will never rest now till 
you have read it. Fly back, my dear, before 
he misses you, and wait for him as if nothing 
had happened. You must nurse the baby en- 
trusted to your care!’ 

Her sad smile of infinite patience went to 
my heart. 
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When one thinks of it, at this distance of 
time, one realises more vividly even than 
one could at the moment the quiet heroism 
of her daily and hourly self-restraint. These 
erratic moods, in which all caution went to 
the winds, must often have tried her nerves 
almost to breaking point; but I doubt if she 
ever allowed him to know what agony she 
had to live through. To the utmost of her 
power, she guarded him from every risk; but 
when she saw that nothing would be gained 
by remonstrance, she quietly said her say, 
and then took refuge in silence. It is hard to 
imagine what the least opposition cost her: 
she could not bear to add even a feather’s 
weight to the burden of his often infirmities. 

When at last, having unearthed the book, 
he brought it back to the Blue Room, we 
solemnly exchanged ‘babies’; after which, 
brimming with his advance comments on the 
tale, I took my leave and went off with 
‘Griffith Gaunt.’ 

As I looked back from the door he was 
just taking another header into the diction- 
ary. Absurd as his comments were, I believe 
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his pleasure at finding his name enshrined 
there was perfectly genuine. He told me 
that, seriously, it was a recognition of his 
place in the world of letters that gladdened 
his heart. Blessings on the quotation-seeker 
whose discovery of the (misspelt) word 
called up that happy childlike smile and 
cheered him on one of the rare days when a 
fleeting shadow of pain had over-clouded 
that ‘glorious morning face.’ To me it was 
always like a reflection of something brighter 
still, something which, on this ‘dull side of 
Death,’ rarely comes to view. But it was not 
till ‘Underwoods,’ his own gift, came into 
my possession, that I understood how his 
“ereat task of happiness’ was so splendidly 
fulfilled. 

Taking into account all the odds against 
it, and then remembering the (almost) in- 
variable radiance of his expression, one real- 
ises that the high courage to which every 
reader as well as every personal friend bears 
testimony, was not simply a matter of tem- 
perament. The R. L. S. who stands revealed 
to us in the Vailima Prayers, knocking at 
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the door of heaven to ask for what he was 
conscious of needing, was not the man one 
met every day at Skerryvore; his talk at 
times was what strait-laced folk might have 
condemned as flippant, but underneath it all 
there was a solid foundation of reverence for 
‘the wingy mysteries of the faith.’ It be- 
hooved every Christian gentleman to bear 
himself nobly in the. campaign of life; there- 
fore, and not because he was the ‘cheery op- 
timist’ so belauded in modern pulpits, he set 
himself to fight depression as a traitor to his 
own ideal of manhood. 

After all, this ethereal being had behind 
him a grand stock of Covenanters, who had 
more insight than most modern psycholo- 
gists into what he himself, in one of his indi- 
vidual sermons, described to me as ‘the only 
thing that really matters.’ 

To return for a few moments before the 
Flashlight goes out to the subject of his 
genius as a teacher: 

Sometimes even one word supplied by him 
would send the breath of life through a para- 
lysed sentence. To have these wretched ef- 
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forts suddenly transformed by an intellec- 
tual alms from his princely hand was to be 
spirited away into the living heart of fairy- 
land, there to find oneself, to all intents and 
purposes, like an eager little dwarf in a 
crowd swung up on the shoulder of a giant, 
to view some gallant spectacle. 

Surely also it savours of fairy lore that, as 
a sequel to this adventure, the giant should 
have kept in such close, friendly touch with 
the dwarf ever after; that, to speak still in 
a parable, the coign of vantage became her 
inalienable freehold, from which she has ever 
since peered out into the world of letters. 
This is what he charged her to do when his 
search for health sundered them by half the 
width of the world: 

‘I cannot,’ he said, ‘lay down the law to 
you any longer; you must go your own way 
now. But seriously, I want you to make one 
firm resolution to-day, if you will, never to 
write even a trifling note without imagining 
first that I am just behind, reading it over 
your shoulder. That will keep you up to the 
mark. You might soon get regular work as a 
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reviewer; you could master the trick and 
find much amusement and profit in it. But 
don’t take up work of that kind. I never 
want you to eat the bitter bread of criticism. 
With quite a modest share of wit, it is easy 
to be hideously cruel; cruelty, if it is clever 
enough, pays well and is therefore a tempta- 
tion to be shunned. You will try, won’t you, 
not to forget all we have done together?’ 

That promise was not hard either to make 
or to keep. 

There was a brief silence. Then the Master 
sprang up in his impetuous fashion. 

Crossing the room with rapid strides he 
snatched from the back of a chair the little 
red shawl so often thrown across his shoul- 
der. Transforming it by a touch into a help- 
less baby, he caught it to his heart and 
rocked it gently to and fro. 

‘Underneath . . .’ he murmured softly to 
himself, ‘underneath .. . are the everlast- 
ing arms.’. 

This action, seen once more through the 
mist of years, strikes me as curiously sym- 
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That frail body of his harboured a soul 
very like St. Christopher’s, a soul that now 
and then, at rare intervals, flashed out in a 
storm of longing to fling his infirmity to the 
winds and to shoulder the burden of some 
other weakling whose weariness of body or 
of mind was but a faint shadow of his own. 

The little red shawl, the first thing that 
came to hand, was for the moment used, 
allegorically, to comfort the forlorn pupil. 

‘Hush!’ sang the wordless lullaby. “There 
is nothing in the dark corners to be afraid 
of. Though the whole world, even Skerry- 
vore, being shaken to its foundations, should 
pass away, the things that cannot be shaken 
will remain.’ 
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Havinc heard that a kind welcome was 
awaiting a few more Flashlights from Sker- 
ryvore, I have been wondering what fresh 
aspects of my friends that came under my 
own observation would be of most interest 
to other people, and have decided to deal 
with some of the everyday happenings in 
their home, happenings which, by more con- 
ventional folk than the Stevensons, or by 
those who instinctively put their own con- 
venience first and let the needs of others 
come in where they can, would have been 
brushed aside as impossible. 

Some of these events, though still vividly 
pictured in my own mind, stand out like 
islands in the sea of memory. Names and 
dates have, for the most part, floated away 
out of my reach, blotted out by the mist of 
years, but the happenings themselves may 
be of some interest to Stevensonians. 

One morning, some little matter which I 
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have forgotten—probably the return of a 
borrowed book—took me round to Skerry- 
vore much earlier than usual. I had not 
meant to go in till a more reasonable hour; 
but was met, on the doorstep, with an ex- 
clamation of relief. 

‘Madam,’ I was told, had been on the 
brink of sending for me. She was hoping that 
by some lucky chance I might appear. Well, 
here I was; and in a few minutes she and I 
were together in earnest discussion behind 
carefully closed doors. What could this por- 
tend? An air of secrecy about Skerryvore ! 
The first glance revealed one fact. She had 
clearly passed a sleepless night and was tired 
out. 

She welcomed me with a sigh of relief, say- 
ing that I was just in the nick of time to help 
her out of a somewhat perplexing difficulty. 
This she at once proceeded to explain. Over- 
night a refugee party had arrived from 
Hyéres, where an epidemic of a serious kind 
had broken out. 

Even at Skerryvore (where one soon 
learnt to take the most startling things for 
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granted) it struck me as curious that a 
French family, at whose shop, I gathered, 
the Stevensons, during their brief sojourn at 
La Solitude, had occasionally dealt, should 
(apparently without warning) have thought 
it natural to forsake their native land, to 
cross the Channel, and to throw themselves, 
without a misgiving, into the arms of their 
only English friends. 

Their instinct, however, was true; the 
expected welcome was forthcoming; some- 
where and somehow, late as the hour was, 
food and rest were provided. But—the Sine 
gua non thought this called for an apology— 
it would be necessary to transfer the new 
arrivals, with as little delay as possible, to 
other quarters. She could not well forsake 
her husband nor her foreign guests at this 
moment, so would I just dash round West- 
bourne to any nice places I happened to 
know about, take rooms for the refugees, 
and arrange for their being comfortably 
boarded? So far as I can recall, no mention 
at all was made of terms. 

Away I went, and soon had the luck to 
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find, in Alumhurst Road, a kindly, capable 
landlady, who was glad enough to contract 
for the job. In a few hours the French lodg- 
ers were comfortably installed under her 
wing, and both R. L. S. and the Sine qua non 
were breathing freely again. 

How long this episode lasted I have no 
remembrance, nor can I recall a word or a 
look from either of these hospitable folk that 
gave me the impression of anything but sin- 
cere pleasure that their readiness to help 
should have been thus taken for granted. 

So much for their hospitality to those who 
needed it. Casual callers, on the other hand, 
though painfully frequent in the early days 
of our friendship, were seldom admitted. 

On one occasion, however, two women by 
some curious manceuvre got inside the 
house, unobserved, and suddenly presented 
themselves before our astonished eyes in the 
room where the Sine gua non and I were 
hard at work, she, as usual, with her needle, 
and I reading aloud a tale for her criticism. 

Naturally, I began to bundle my sheets 
together and prepared to decamp. A look of 
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wild appeal from Mrs. Stevenson recalled me 
to her side, and I soon gathered that these 
were uninvited guests, total strangers, and 
wholly unwelcome. 

By this time a good many watch-dog in- 
stincts had awakened in me: these recog- 
nised the type of spy to be dealt with, and 
after a moment’s delay my resolution was 
taken. 

A perfect hail of impertinent questions fell 
upon our ears: Where was Mr. Stevenson? 
What was he doing? Was he writing another 
book? What was it about? etc., etc., etc., ad 
libitum. 

Taking, as well as I could, my tone from 
Mrs. Stevenson, my own answers were, at 
first, studiously polite, but entirely evasive. 
It was like a game of ‘old soldier.’ The rule 
seemed to be: Talk on and on and on your- 
self; head off as many questions as possible; 
never, under what pressure soever, let an 
atom of ‘interview’ information pass your 
lips. To this policy I adhered firmly for what 
seemed to my impatience an interminable 
time; at last my attention began to wander 
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and my temper to wear very thin. Suddenly 
this question roused me with a jump: 

“Now do tell me: everyone describes him 
so differently. What is Mr. Stevenson really 
like? What colour are his eyes?’ 

‘T neither know nor care!’ 

This unmannerly retort blazed up before 
I had time to check it. In another moment 
I might have recalled Alice’s less uncivil re- 
buke to the Hatter. This happy inspiration, 
however, came too late: the mischief was 
done. With a sensation of sick dismay, I 
glanced at Mrs. Stevenson. Had she heard 
me? After all, these impossible creatures 
were, for the time being, her guests; as such, 
they should have been treated civilly to the 
bitter end. She had, with her eyes, asked me 
to help her out; and now, in what sort of a 
position had this retort landed her? 

I met, however, a glance that entirely re- 
assured me. The intruders, scared, appar- 
ently, by this outbreak of mine, rose at once 
and made a somewhat hasty exit. Seized 
with panic lest they should explore the next 
room also and find R. L. S., I took it upon 
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myself to march them swiftly out of the 
house, shut the front door, and lock it be- 
hind them. 

I returned, still rather anxious, to be met 
with a fervent embrace, and the assurance 
that I had done both wisely and well to rid 
her, by whatever means, of those nameless 
interlopers. 

Apparently, fearing a rebuff, they had de- 
cided to carry the citadel by assault, hoping 
that, once inside the doors, they could force 
their way into the inmost stronghold. To 
have baffled them, at this point, covered me 
with glory ! 

There was another occasion on which, by 
sheer audacity, a rather similar attack was 
triumphantly carried through. The watch- 
dog, alas! was not on duty; but she had the 
story straight from the lips of R. L. S. 

He was writing hard one morning when 
the door was pushed open and a much ex- 
cited lady-rushed in. 

‘Oh, Mr. Stevenson!’ she exclaimed, ‘I 
won't really keep you long; but I do want 
you to help me out of a difficulty. I have to 
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take a stall at a bazaar, and there is not 
nearly enough material to sell. Somebody 
told me the other day that you are getting 
so celebrated that even a scrap of your hand- 
writing would bring in quite a lot of money. 
Please give me one or two of your manu- 
scripts. We would put them up to auc- 
tion |’ 

When the lady at last paused for breath, 
her victim replied that it was not in his 
power to oblige her: he had no suitable con- 
tribution to offer for her bazaar; nothing, in 
fact, whatever that would be worthy of such 
a fate. 

‘Oh, Mr. Stevenson, don’t say that/’ she 
replied with kindly condescension. “Any of 
your stories would do nicely. My friend told 
me so; she said anything of yours would sell. 
Please don’t disappoint us! It doesn’t really 
matter how stupid it is, or how badly written!’ 

How this lady was finally deported I do 
not remember to have heard. But she at 
least paid her footing by supplying R. L. S. 
with one of his best anecdotes, one that he 
related with sheer delight. 
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This surprising call was paid, I suppose, 
about 1886, when his position among men of 
letters was already secure. One very vivid 
impression of another kind remains in my 
memory. 

In the middle of a most engrossing lesson 
there came a sharp knock at the door. 

‘Come!’ called my master. ‘Come right 
in!’ 

I was wondering who it was to whom, 
without the usual cautious inquiry “Who's 
there?’ this cordial welcome was offered. 

The door opened, and in came Mr. Bonni- 
well, a local carpenter. I knew him very well, 
as, being a near neighbour, he did number- 
less chores in our home, But until that day 
I had never seen him except under quite 
ordinary circumstances. In the presence of 
R. L.S. he, like all the rest of us, was out- 
wardly changed in a moment as by a fairy 
wand. 

The immediate job to be dealt with was 
a broken sash-cord; but somehow every- 
thing, however dull or trivial, if shared with 
this magician, took on all the colours of the 
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rainbow. Instead of the usual sense of exas- 
peration at the interruption of our work, I 
found myself looking on at this operation, 
which I had never watched, since my nurs- 
ery days, with other than a very tepid inter- 
est, as if life itself depended on the issue. 

The carpenter was no less enthralled. It 
was—I found this out later—by no means 
his first visit to Skerryvore, and he too 
thrilled to every summons. 

I doubt if any master-mechanic ever sent 
an underling to the Stevensons if it was 
possible to go himself; they all enjoyed too 
keenly the genial welcome of R. L.S., and 
the unfailing surprises of the Sine qua non’s 
brilliant suggestions and workmanlike criti- 
cism. 

‘Madam’ was, among these men, a name 
to conjure with. Without a grudge they were 
all willing to acknowledge that she was, as 
many of them would have expressed it, ‘a 
masterpiece.’ Whatever she wanted, how- 
ever difficult, proved to be feasible. She 
could not only suggest apparently impossi- 
ble things; she could skilfully direct their ac- 
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complishment; and then, with all the cor- 
diality in the world, would lavish praise on 
the hard-earned result. 

Only once has it been my happy lot to 
know another woman equally gifted with 
practical inspiration. As her home was quite 
_ near Skerryvore, and R. L.S. and the Sine 
gua non were much amused by my stories of 
her perfectly original sayings and doings, I 
had the good luck to bring about, at their 
request, a much-coveted introduction. 

But alas! after their first meeting—a most 
real pleasure to both—a bad hemorrhage 
made further intercourse impossible. 


One story of this dear old friend, probably 
at the time well into her sixth decade, may, 
for the amusement it afforded at Skerryvore, 
be worth mentioning in this paper. 

A broken corkscrew, made on very scien- 
tific principles, had long been mislaid, to the 
no small annoyance of its owner. One happy 
day it came to light. Finding that a bolt, or 
screw, or something was wanting, she wrote 
to a first-rate firm of ironmongers in Bourne- 
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mouth to inquire if the damage could be re- 
paired. As her invariable habit was, she 
wrote, in her perfect handwriting, a brief 
letter, exactly to the point. To save time she 
sent also a drawing of the corkscrew, which 
made her instructions perfectly clear. The 
end of this tale reached us much later 
through the man by whom the job was car- 
ried out. 

The head of the firm called a meeting of 
his men and, having read the letter aloud to 
them, he passed it round for each man to see 
for himself. 

“Now why,’ he said, ‘have I called you all 
in to look at this? Because it is the best busi- 
ness letter I have ever received. All I have 
to say about it now is that if the lady who 
signed it had been my wife, I might have re- 
tired years ago with a very good income. 
The brains that wrote that letter would have 
been worth a fortune to any business man!’ 

We may presume that this admirer was 
already in double harness, for I never heard 
of any matrimonial overture on his part. 

It was after hearing this (at second hand 
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from me) that R. L. S., far too ill at the time 
to venture out, begged me to ask my old 
friend (with his very best love) if she would 
honour him by calling at Skerryvore. So per- 
fect a letter-writer would, he felt sure, be a 
friend after his own heart: in short, he must 
know her, or perish. The Sine gua non, 
though she discreetly vetoed the very best 
love, heartily endorsed the rest of the invi- 
tation. 

This friend, who is mentioned by R. L. S. 
in one of the published letters to his Game- 
keeper as ‘The Lady of the Fortified House,’ 
shared his own passion for the art of war; 
and, in building a charming little home after 
her own design, had planned the doors and 
windows with a view to fortifications in the 
event (which at the time struck us all as 
ludicrously improbable) of an attempted in- 
vasion. To R. L.S. the scheme, so closely 
akin to one of his own war games, made a 
strong appeal. The architect, however, was 
in deadly earnest. She had always, even so 
long ago as in 1886 (or thereabouts), a keen 
eye upon the Germans, who were, she said, 
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so fast outgrowing their own land that prob- 
ably, with a jealous eye upon our colonies, 
they would some day make a disconcerting 
dash upon London. She lived to a great age, 
and in the garden of another house in West- 
bourne, where she died many years later, 
prepared a most elaborate ‘dug-out’ in 
which to offer shelter, in case of need, to her 
immediate neighbours. I have often thought 
how the details of this plan would have in- 
trigued the Stevensons. 

It was, I suppose, their wonderful quick- 
ness of response to what interested other 
minds that gave such a delicious flavour to 
all intercourse at Skerryvore. One of the 
proudest moments of my life was due to 
this. 

It chanced one day that R. L.S., barely 
convalescent from one of his bad attacks, 
was in an unwonted state of depression. 

‘There is only one possible cure for him 
to-day,’ said the farseeing Sine qua non. ‘He 
wants a new book that will rouse his interest 
and be able to hold it. He has read every- 
thing within reach.’ 
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‘Shall I go home and hunt for some- 
thing?’ 

‘It would be hopeless,’ he answered wear- 
ily. ‘It is hardly possible you should have 
anything which I have not read over and 
over again. I know you have good books,’ he 
added politely, “but I do so want something 
absolutely fresh.’ 

‘All right! You shall have it. I will bring 
something you have never seen before, or— 
die in the attempt.’ 

After this rash boast I flew home, return- 
ing a few minutes later with one of our best 
(and least known) treasures, ‘The Travels 
in Thibet and Tartary of Messrs. Huc and 
Gabet, French Missionaries.’ 

During my brief absence R. L.S., tired 
out with too long a day, had gone up to bed. 
But I heard, next morning, that I had made 
good. The charm worked potently. He was 
entranced with the book, read it nearly all 
night, was still absorbed in it, and even had 
visions of using certain delightful scenes in a 
sort of comic opera. This, I am sure, though 
the Sine qua non joined in the game, never 
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materialised; but they both fed upon Huc 
and Gabet for some weeks, reading many 
passages over and over again with the keen- 
est relish. Mrs. Stevenson assured me it had 
done him all the good in the world, having 
come in at the right moment, when she was 
almost at her wits’ end to procure a mental 
meal. As I look back upon their brief sojourn 
at Skerryvore—such a time of refreshing for 
the few happy folk whom they welcomed to 
their family circle—I realise, with something 
akin to dismay, what a dreary period it must 
have been for the Stevensons themselves. 
The occasional visits of his favourite kins- 
folk and a few of his literary friends were 
more likely than not, in spite (or rather be- 
cause) of the intense joy with which R. L. S. 
welcomed them, to be followed by a spell of 
utter exhaustion. His instinct of hospitality 
led him to spend and be spent for the guests 
whom he delighted to honour. 

As a rule, when outside people arrived on 
the scene I escaped at the first opportunity ; 
but on the few occasions when my manceu- 
vres were detected and outwitted, and I was 
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—by main force if necessary—compelled to 
remain, both R. L. S. and the Sine gua non 
shine out in the memory-pictures as the gay- 
est of gay entertainers. 

One red-letter day will never be forgotten. 
Some people of exactly the right shape ar- 
rived for a first call, and were shown into the 
Blue Room, where Mr. Arthur Meredith and 
I were listening with enchanted ears to our 
host, who in one of his merriest moods was 
telling us an extravagant story; this, alas! 
has utterly faded out. 

Mrs. Stevenson, who was hard at work in 
the garden, not knowing how the land lay 
indoors, had recently sent me in ‘to play 
with Louis and talk to Mr. Meredith about 
his lodgings.’ These, at her request, I had 
found and engaged for him. Needless to say, 
by the time I got in, no polite conversation 
about such trifles as landladies or their lodg- 
ings was needful or even possible. R. L. S. 
held the stage, and his audience, except for 
peals of laughter at short intervals, was 
spell-bound. 

In the middle of the story the new arrivals 
were shown in, and, being armed with a most 
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excellent introduction, were warmly wel- 
comed. Very wisely, they expressed a hope 
that the fun their entrance had interrupted 
might continue, and by the time the Sine 
qua non was ready to join us, and the tea 
was brought in, R. L. S. was once more in 
full swing. 

To break up such a gay party would have 
been so barbarous a deed that we all stayed 
on and on, paying no heed whatever to time 
till, at some quite unreasonable hour, the 
callers broke the news that their carriage 
was all the while waiting at the gate, and 
go they must. 

As I too prepared for flight I was imperi- 
ously waved back to my seat on the divan 
where I had been established, and the next 
moment, from a postal packet just delivered, 
something folded in paper was pitched across 
the room and alighted on my knee. 

‘Open that!’ called R. L. S., ‘and tell me 
what you think of it.’ 

Absently I turned over, without a gleam 
of understanding, the proof-sheets of ‘Un- 
derwoods.’ 

The buzz of talk humming all the while 
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on and on, not one thing penetrated to my 
brain. I had at the moment no idea that my 
master had ever written a line of poetry; so 
the last thing to occur to my mind was that 
this queer-looking stuff had any connexion 
with himself. One thing alone was self-evi- 
dent. 

‘Well!’ came the sudden exclamation, as 
R. L. S. stooped over me to see what poem 
I was reading. ‘How does it strike you?’ 

And this was my intelligent rejoinder: 

“It is the vilest paper I have ever seen and 
the most atrocious print!’ 

A shout of amusement rang through the 
room. 

“But don’t you know what it is?’ he asked 
incredulously. ‘Have you never seen a proof- 
sheet before?’ 

“What is a proof-sheet ?’ came the bewil- 
dered question. 

“You really are quite deliciously refresh- 
ing,’ was the surprising reply. ‘Is this genu- 
ine ignorance, or mere fun?’ 

“Perfectly genuine,’ I answered, feeling 
more and more bewildered. 
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R. L. S. with another peal of laughter took 
the sheets from my hand. 

‘It is my book of poems,’ he explained. 
“Perhaps some day you may like to possess 
it. This pile copy shall be your own in mem- 
ory of its incredibly funny reception. I will 
write your name on it, shall I?’ 

Lloyd Osbourne, who had just come in 
while we were talking, produced a pen, and 
there and then, standing in precarious fash- 
ion on one leg and balancing himself against 
the corner of the mantelpiece, R. L. S. pro- 
ceeded to inscribe his gift. Then, still radiant 
with fun, he put it back into my hand. 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, ‘a day may come when 
this will be worth a good deal of money. 
Anyhow, whether posterity values it or not, 
I am sure you will—as a token of friendship 
and gratitude for all the amusement you 
have given us over this.’ 

For this treasure ‘The Lady of the Forti- 
fied House’ made me a little case, from 
which I never separated it. At the Red Cross 
sale they travelled away together into space. 
The prophecy was fulfilled. The day had 
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come when ‘it was worth a good deal of 
money.’ I have always felt that it was the 
gift of R. L. S. himself to the fund. 

Often and often during the Great War I 
found myself wondering what inspired ways 
of helping would have occurred to the Ste- 
vensons. Could any human power have kept 
R. L. S. out of the trenches? ‘Whiles I ha’e 
ma doots.” We have ample proof how, de- 
spite his hopeless physical handicaps, both 
the Navy and the Army called to his imagi- 
nation. 

So strong was my realisation of this aspect 
of his character that, with a mental picture 
of how it would have pleased the child-side 
of his nature, when taking leave of two 
young friends in the Bournemouth O. T. C., 
I gave to each a little leaden soldier, picked 
up, years before these ardent young Steven- 
sonians were born, in the attic at Skerryvore. 
These, which I asked them to bury in the 
mud of the trenches, were, as their owners 
afterwards confessed, left at home in safe- 
keeping as relics too precious to be risked at 
the front. 
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These O. T. C. friendships, which only be- 
gan during the early part of the war, while 
these lads, fresh from Oxford, were still in 
training, were brought about by a casual 
question from one young officer: 

‘I wonder if you could help me to find 
Skerryvore, where R. L. Stevenson lived. 
Nobody seems to know where it is.’ 

He had come to the right place, and from 
that day we have been friends. Later on he 
asked leave to bring another man of his own 
sort, and together we went through many of 
the letters from Saranac and Vailima. 

Before their company was moved on we 
made an expedition to Skerryvore, empty 
just then of all but a few plumbers’ tools 
scattered about after working hours. It was 
no longer in the least like itself; but some- 
how it seemed to me that R.L.S. would 
have been glad indeed to welcome the young 
soldier-pilgrim to whom his written words 
had brought fresh hope and courage. Any- 
how, the old ‘gamekeeper’ found that visit a 
very real comfort: the reverent enthusiasm 
of this much younger generation made it 
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abundantly clear to her that R. L. S.,though 
dead, is, to such as have ears to hear, still 
speaking. 

There was one ever-welcome guest at 
Skerryvore whom, by a series of unlucky 
chances, I never met face to face. But it 
always seemed to me that the atmosphere 
brightened perceptibly whenever he was in 
the neighborhood. When his cousin ‘Bob’ 
was anywhere within reach (and once, for a 
short time, he took lodgings for his family 
in Alum Chine Road), R.L.S. became 
younger, gayer, and more extravagantly 
amusing than at other times. 

As I knew and loved various members 
of his family, Mrs. Stevenson was always 
very eager that we should meet. One day it 
chanced that we were both in the house at 
the same time, and I hoped that at last the 
propitious moment had come. ‘Bob is here!’ 
she said, as I entered; ‘but it is simply im- 
possible to-day. He is writing and Louis is 
contending fiercely with him about some- 
thing. I looked in just now to see how things 
were going. Bob, with both elbows on the 
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table and an open book before him, was 
tearing out his hair in handfuls; it lies in lit- 
tle tufts all over the carpet. He is in the 
throes of composition. Louis tells him that 
he must and shall learn to give out, in per- 
fect form, his inexhaustible stores of artistic 
knowledge. He knows all sorts of thrilling, 
out-of-the-way things, but has never, till 
quite lately, taken the trouble to pass them 
on to others except in talk. Both men are 
now working up to a crisis and cannot pos- 
sibly be interrupted. I wish we could roll 
them into one. If Louis knew half as much 
as Bob, or Bob could write half as well as 
Louis, what an art-critic they would make!’ 
John Addington Symonds, John Sargent, 
Wm. Archer (known at Skerryvore as ‘The 
Incorruptible One’), W. E. Henley, and 
various other lesser artists whose names 
have escaped my memory came and went; 
but as their appearance on the scene was 
usually the signal for my own hasty exit, 
they seldom made any perceptible difference 
for me in the colour of the atmosphere. 
One guest, however, did; her brief stay in 
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the neighbourhood made the wilderness of 
Westbourne blossom as the rose. Just as the 
light of Skerryvore was flickering out, about 
July, 1887, Miss ‘Coggie’ Ferrier came down 
to wish these close friends of hers good-bye. 

This wonderful person, wholly unlike any 
other, I still think of as the concentrated 
essence of music and charm. We met, by 
chance, on the common near Skerryvore. She 
was walking with Mrs. de Mattos, who, be- 
ing our mutual friend. promptly effected an 
introduction. 

‘Miss Ferrier,’ she said, ‘is a musician. 
You must hear her sing.’ 

Then, turning to her, she added: 

“This is Louis’s friend, the one whose fid- 
dle he tried to play.’ 

As I had already heard much of Miss Fer- 
rier at Skerryvore and was athirst for her 
music, feeling that there was no time to be 
lost, I interrupted the proposed walk, and 
there and then carried them both home with 
me. 

Few happier memories linger in my mind 
than that evening and the next morning. 
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From a sense of decency we allowed time for 
a comfortable tea before Miss Ferrier was 
gently (but firmly) glued to the music-stool. 
She nearly sang our souls out of our bodies. 
My mother and sisters fell, instantly and ir- 
revocably, under the spell of her enchant- 
ment. 

Suddenly she said: 

‘Let me sing to your fiddle; it will give 
wings to my voice.’ 

And we began. Among many things that 
we tried together, that which went best was 
‘Pieta, Signore,’ from Stradella. This carried 
us both off our feet. 

“Come to Skerryvore !’ she said. ‘We must 
do that for Louis. He would love it.’ 

And away we went. 

I can still see R. L. S. as we burst into the 
room. His whole face lighted up. 

‘We have come to give you a concert,’ 
said Miss Ferrier. ‘We have just been prac- 
tising together.’ We began with his own 
song, ‘Sing mea song of the lad that is gone,’ 
which Miss Ferrier had set to an old Jac- 
obite melody. I had only learnt it by listen- 
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ing to her, and have never since then heard 
it sung, but it still rings through me. After 
an interval of thirty-seven years I can hear 
as clearly as ever the delicious lilt with which 
Miss Ferrier’s voice danced ‘over the sea to 
Skye.’ The melody in its pathetic simplicity 
was perfect for the audacious but quite un- 
skilled fiddler. 

From that we passed on to ‘Pieta, 
Signore.” This, which R. L. S. had never 
heard before, proved the death-warrant of 
the programme we had hastily prepared. 
The song intoxicated him. We were just 
about to begin our next item, Kucken’s 
‘Maid of Juda,’ which suited Miss Ferrier’s 
voice to perfection, when a furious voice 
burst in: ‘How dare you play anything else 
after that! Go on! Go on! I could listen 
all night to “‘Pieta.”’ So, bubbling with 
happiness, we went back to our favourite 
song and were allowed to touch nothing else 
that evening. 

When at last we tore ourselves away it 
was only after giving a solemn promise that, 
as Miss Ferrier was leaving Bournemouth 
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next day, we would come back as early as 
we could and play as long as possible. It was 
one of those incidents which glows for ever 
in one’s memory. 

The music, so far at least as my own share 
was concerned, was of very poor quality, but 
Miss Ferrier’s enchantment persuaded me 
for the moment that I too was inspired and 
could out-soar Orpheus himself. Anyhow, 
we were all so happy that for the time being 
there was no room in any of us for a thought 
of criticism. Miss Ferrier’s voice had carried 
us beyond our everyday selves into an out- 
lying region of fairyland. 

The next morning was better still; though, 
alas! the experiment of a second musical 
orgy proved too much for our over-sensitive 
audience. Looking back to those thrilling 
days I can only imagine that the sym- 
pathy of his response to the instrument 
led us, unconsciously, to play upon fim. 
Anyhow, his after-exhaustion was too severe 
for us ever to attempt anything of the kind 
again. 

Once, when he had been very ill, he made 
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so strong an appeal for music that the Sine 
gua non arranged for me to come with one 
of my sisters and play to him ‘for a very lit- 
tle while.’ But we had hardly begun before 
Lloyd Osbourne came in with a message: 

‘The Powers that be have decreed that 
the music must stop. Louis will be too tired 
afterwards.’ After that I do not think my 
fiddle ever again went to Skerryvore. 

Our next musical efforts were made on 
penny whistles. With these we had great fun 
of a less emotiona] character, and occasional 
successes which, to quote one of his letters 
from Tahiti, ‘call up the blush of triumph 
to my cheek!’ But this branch of study was 
only carried on by correspondence: it has no 
rightful place in the memories of Skerryvore. 
The only contribution to the history of mu- 
sic which this game of ours called forth was 
a version of Schubert’s Sehnsucht Waltz for 
two whistles, ‘arranged by the far superior 
hand of the Abbé Stevenson.’ This, which he 
wrote out with exquisite neatness for my in- 
spection, was treasured for many years. It 
passed finally, as a wedding gift, to the Sine 
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qua non’s grandson, Austin Strong, who had 
memories of his ‘Uncle Louis’ playing on a 
whistle at Vailima. Between this fairy kind 
of man and the boy ‘of imagination all com- 
pact’ so firm a friendship existed that the 
relic has found an honourable resting-place. 
Its present address I will not reveal. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF SKERRYVORE 
IN A RECENT LETTER FROM 
MISS BOODLE 


But the house (till their presence glori- 
fied it) was, in itself, hopelessly common- 
place. The little garden though never any- 
thing like what Fanny’s ceaseless efforts 
ought to have made it, had much more 
character. The ‘Court,’ in Fanny’s days, 
was sacred to the growth of tomatoes (at 
that date very little cultivated in England) 
which grew most luxuriantly. The family, 
as ‘‘Underwoods’’ will tell you, were always 
fond of salads. Fanny also introduced In- 
dian corn, which did very well at Skerry- 
vore. Till she taught me, I had never eaten 
it, and I doubt if any one else of purely 
English extraction ever did till in the Great 
War, it became valuable as a change of 
diet. Beyond the lawn on the south side 
was a wee bit of a kitchen garden always 
beautifully kept. Beside the raspberries, 
apples, pears, etc., etc., a narrow sandy 
path cut through the heather wandered 
steeply down Alum Chine. There, perfectly 
sheltered on the N. and E. side, were a few 
little seats where, weather and his general 
condition permitting, the Squire with a 
rough wooden board on his knee, loved to 
sit and bask while he was writing. I feel 
pretty sure that was the spot where he 
corrected the sheets of ‘‘Underwoods.”’ 
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As I stood in memory beside the rasp- 
berry bushes, two scenes rushed back into 
my mind. Hearing one day at the house 
that the Squire was in the garden, I wan- 
dered after him. He was looking hot and 
tired, but eager and happy as a small child. 
In his long thin hands he waved a pruning 
knife, which had evidently been plied with 
vigor. The Sine qua non who had been de- 
tained tor a few days by business in Lon- 
don, had when her summons came, loudly 
bewailed the necessity of starting just as 
she was preparing to prune her raspberries 
for the first time. R. L. S., who was an artist 
in this way when dealing with literature, 
had no skill in horticulture, and with torn 
and bleeding fingers had hacked those poor 
plants to pieces. I, being nearly as ignorant 
as he,—still felt a hideous misgiving. The 
next day it was my turn to track Fanny to 
the raspberry patch. I found her the pic- 
ture of woe! Every bearing shoot was cut 
off: not a raspberry would Skerryvore have 
“off the estate.’”’ I never saw her more dis- 
tressed. She did so love everything that her 
hands had planted. It was as if a thriving 
young family had been massacred by their 
father’s hand. Suddenly we heard a step ap- 
proaching. “Hush,” she cried, “Louis must 
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never know what he has done. He did it to 
surprise me and thinks it has been a splen- 
did day’s work.”’ The next moment she was 
radiant, and I do not think one doubt of 
his success ever crossed the amateur gar- 
dener’s mind. He often talked eagerly about 
the raspberries they hoped to harvest. 

It was a curious fact that he in so many 
ways so keen and accurate an observer 
could hardly ever from the bark or leaf 
discern ‘one tree from another; for a long 
time I thought his ludicrous mistakes were 
only made in fun. But he assured me that 
with the best intentions in the world he 
found it impossible to know t’other from 
which. As he was desperately anxious to 
clear his mind about what he considered it 
a deadly disgrace to be ignorant of, it be- 
came a part of my duty to bring in samples 
of as great a variety as I could find in the 
immediate neighborhood. These he would 
examine with knitted brows, and as often 
as not, shake his head in despair. Of course 
there was never any doubt about the bark 
of a fir-tree, but I can still see the look of 
hopeless bewilderment with which he fin- 
gered a twig from one of his own plum- 
trees. 

It was all the stranger because for a 
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very brief season, his father in the forlorn 
hope of weaning him from the pursuit of 
literature had, in his extreme youth, sent 
him to work under a timber merchant. 
There, he told me, he had made the virtu- 
ous resolve to give his whole mind to the 
job in hand. He tried with all his great 
powers of application to learn one wood 
from another; but in an incredibly short 
time, the exasperated timber merchant sent 
him home with the depressing report that 
it was hopeless to try and teach him any- 
thing about the business. It almost seems 
as if his Creator made him helpless in one 
direction in order that all his other facul- 
ties should have a chance to develop. 
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Bournemouth, August 19th, 1887 

My pear Miss Boopie,—I promise you 
the paper-knife shall go to sea with me; and 
if it were in my disposal, I should promise 
it should return with me too. All that you 
say, I thank you for very much; I thank 
you for all the pleasantness that you have 
brought about our house; and I hope the 
day may come when I shall see you again 
in poor old Skerryvore. I am afraid my at- 
tempt to jest is rather a contre-ceur.—Good- 
bye—au revoir—and do not forget your 


rien 
friend, Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


[Saranac Lake, December, 1887] 

My pear Miss Boopie,—I am so much 
afraid our gamekeeper may weary of un- 
acknowledged reports! Hence, in the midst 
of a perfect horror of detestable weathers 
of a quite incongruous strain, and with less 
desire for correspondence than—well, than 
—well, with no desire for correspondence, 
behold me dash into the breach. Do keep 
up your letters. They are most delightful 
to this exiled backwoods family; and in your 
next, we shall hope somehow or other to 
hear better news of you and yours—that 
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in the first place—and to hear more news 
of our beasts and birds and kindly fruits of 
earth and those human tenants who are 
(truly) too much with us. 

I am very well; better than for years: 
that is for good. But then my wife is no 
great shakes; the place does not suit her— 
it is my private opinion that no place does 
—and she is now away down to New York 
for a change, which (as Lloyd is in Boston) 
leaves my mother and me and Valentine 
alone in our wind-beleaguered hill-top hat- 
box of a house. You should hear the cows 
butt against the walls in the early morning 
while they feed; you should also see our 
back log when the thermometer goes (as it 
does go) away—away below zero, till it can 
be seen no more by the eye of man—not 
the thermometer, which is still perfectly 
visible, but the mercury, which curls up 
into the bulb like a hibernating bear; you 
should also see the lad who “‘does chores” 
for us, with his red stockings and his thir- 
teen-year-old face, and his highly manly 
tramp into the room; and his two alterna- 
tive answers to all questions about the 
weather: either “Cold,” or with a really 
lyrical movement of the voice, “ Zovely— 
raining !”’ 
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Will you take this miserable scrap for 
what it is worth? Will you also understand 
that I am the man to blame, and my wife 
is really almost too much out of health to 
write, or at least doesn’t write?—And be- 
lieve me, with fond remembrances to Mrs. 
Boodle and your sisters, very sincerely 


ours 
coe Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 


Saranac Lake, Christmas, 1887 

My pear Miss Boopite,—And a very 
good Christmas to you all; and better for- 
tune; and if worse, the more courage to 
support it—which I think is the kinder 
wish in all human affairs. Somewhile—I 
fear a good while—after this, you should 
receive our Christmas gift; we have no tact 
and no taste, only a welcome and (often) 
tonic brutality; and I daresay the present, 
even after my friend Baxter has acted on 
and reviewed my hints, may prove a White 
Elephant. That is why I dread presents. 
And therefore pray understand if any ele- 
ment of that hamper prove unwelcome, ¢/ 
is to be exchanged. 1 will not sit down under 
the name of a giver of White Elephants. I 
never had any elephant but one, and his 
initials were R. L. S.; and he trod on my 
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foot at a very early age. But this is a fable, 
and not in the least to the point: which is 
that if, for once in my life, I have wished 
to make things nice for anybody but the 
Elephant (see fable), do not suffer me to 
have made them ineffably more embarrass- 
ing, and exchange—ruthlessly exchange! 

For my part, I am the most cockered up 
of any mortal being; and one of the health- 
iest, or thereabout, at some modest distance 
from the bull’s eye. I am condemned to 
write twelve articles in Scribner's Magazine 
for the love of gain; I think I had better 
send you them; what is far more to the 
purpose, I am on the jump with a new 
story which has bewitched me—I doubt it 
may bewitch no one else. It is called The 
Master of Ballantrae—pronounce Ballan- 
tray. If it is not good, well, mine will be the 
fault; for I believe it is a good tale. 

The greetings of the season to you, and 
your mother, and your sisters. My wife 
heartily joms.—And I am, yours very sin- 


cerel 
Js Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


P.S.—You will think me an illiterate 
dog: I am, for the first time, reading Rob- 
ertson’s sermons. I do not know how to 
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express how much I think of them. If by 
any chance you should be as illiterate as I, 
and not know them, it is worth while cur- 


ing the defect. RLS 


[Saranac Lake, April, 1888] 
Address, clo Messrs. Scribner's Sons, 
743 Broadway, N. Y. 

My DEAR GAMEKEEPER,—Your p.c. 
(proving you a good student of Micawber) 
has just arrived, and it paves the way to 
something I am anxious to say. I wrote a 
paper the other day—Pulis ef Umbra ;—I 
wrote it with great feeling and conviction: 
to me it seemed bracing and healthful, it is 
in such a world (so seen by me), that I am 
very glad to fight out my battle, and see 
some fine sunsets, and hear some excellent 
jests between whiles round the camp fire. 
But I find that to some people this vision 
of mine is a nightmare, and extinguishes all 
ground of faith in God or pleasure in man. 
Truth I think not so much of; for I do not 
know it. And I could wish in my heart that 
I had not published this paper, if it troubles 
folk too much: all have not the same diges- 
tion, nor the same sight of things. And it 
came over me with special pain that per- 
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haps this article (which I was at the pains 
to send to her) might give dismalness to my 
Gamekeeper al Home. Well, I cannot take 
back what I have said; but yet I may add 
this. If my view be anything but the non- 
sense that it may be—to me it seems self- 
evident and blinding truth—surely of all 
things it makes this world holier. There is 
nothing in it but the moral side—but the 
great battle and the breathing times with 
their refreshments. I see no more and no 
less. And if you look again, it is not ugly, 
and it is filled with promise. 

Pray excuse a desponding author for this 
apology. My wife is away off to the utter- 
most parts of the States, all by herself. I 
shall be off, I hope, in a week; but where? 
Ah! that I know not. I keep wonderful, 
and my wife a little better, and the lad 
flourishing. We now perform duets on two 
D tin whistles; it is no joke to make the 
bass; I think I must really send you one, 
which I wish you would correct. ... I 
may be said to live for these instrumental 
labours now, but I have always some child- 
ishness on hand.—I am, dear Gamekeeper, 
your indulgent but intemperate Squire. 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
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Tahiti, October 10th, 1888 

Dear Grver,—I am at a loss to conceive 
your object in giving me to a person so 
locomotory as my proprietor. The number 
of thousand miles that I have travelled, the 
strange bed-fellows with which I have been 
made acquainted, I lack the requisite lit- 
erary talent to make clear to your imag- 
ination. I speak of bed-fellows; pocket- 
fellows would be a more exact expression, 
for the place of my abode is in my master’s 
right-hand trouser-pocket; and there, as he 
waded on the resounding beaches of Nuka- 
hiva, or in the shallow tepid water on the 
reef of Fakarava, I have been overwhelmed 
by and buried among all manner of abomi- 
nable South Sea shells, beautiful enough in 
their way, I make no doubt, but singular 
company for any self-respecting paper-cut- 
ter. He, my master—or as I more justly 
call him, my bearer; for although I occa- 
sionally serve him, does not he serve me 
daily and all day long, carrying me like an 
African potentate on my subject’s legs ?— 
he is delighted with these isles, and this 
climate, and these savages, and a variety 
of other things. He now blows a flageolet 
with singular effects: sometimes the poor 
thing appears stifled with shame, sometimes 
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it screams with agony; he pursues his career 
with truculent insensibility. Health appears 
to reign in the party. I was very nearly sunk 
in a squall. I am sorry I ever left England, 
for here there are no books to be had, and 
without books there is no stable situation 
for, dear Giver, your affectionate 
WoobvEN Paper-CUTTER. 


A neighbouring pair of scissors snips a 
kiss in your direction. 


Honolulu, April 6th, 1889 

My pear Miss Boopie,—Nobody writes 
a better letter than my Gamekeeper: so gay, 
so pleasant, so engagingly particular, an- 
swering (by some delicate instinct) all the 
questions she suggests. It is a shame you 
should get such a poor return as I can make, 
from a mind essentially and originally in- 
capable of the art epistolary. I would let the 
paper-cutter take my place; but I am sorry 
to say the little wooden seaman did after > 
the manner of seamen, and deserted in the 
Societies. The place he seems to have stayed 
at—seems, for his absence was not observed 
till we were near the Equator—was Tautira, 
and, I assure you, he displayed good taste, 
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Tautira being as “nigh hand heaven” as a 
paper-cutter or anybody has a right to ex- 
pect. 

I think all our friends will be very angry 
with us, and I give the grounds of their 
probable displeasure bluntly—we are not 
coming home for another year. My mother 
returns next month. Fanny, Lloyd, and I 
push on again among the islands on a trad- 
ing schooner, the Hgualor—first to the Gil- 
bert group, which we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to explore thoroughly; then, if occa- 
sion serve, to the Marshalls and Carolines; 
and if occasion (or money) fail, to Samoa, 
and back to Tahiti. I own we are deserters, 
but we have excuses. You cannot conceive 
how these climates agree with the wretched 
house-plant of Skerryvore: he wonders to 
find himself sea-bathing, and cutting about 
the world loose, like a grown-up person. 
They agree with Fanny too, who does not 
suffer from her rheumatism, and with Lloyd 
also. And the interest of the islands is end- 
less; and the sea, though I own it is a fear- 
some place, is very delightful. We had ap- 
plied for places in the American missionary 
ship, the Morning Star, but this trading 
schooner is a far preferable idea, giving us 
more time and a thousandfold more liberty, 
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so we determined to cut off the missionaries 
with a shilling. 

The Sandwich Islands do not interest us 
very much; we live here, oppressed with 
civilisation, and look for good things in the 
future. But it would surprise you if you 
came out to-night from Honolulu (all shin- 
ing with electric lights, and all in a bustle 
from the arrival of the mail, which is to 
carry you these lines) and crossed the long 
wooden causeway along the beach, and came 
out on the road through Kapiolani park, 
and seeing a gate in the palings, with a tub 
of goldfish by the wayside, entered casually 
in. The buildings stand in three groups by 
the edge of the beach, where an angry little 
spitfire sea continually spirts and thrashes 
with impotent irascibility, the big seas 
breaking further out upon the reef. The 
first is a small house, with a very large sum- 
mer parlour, or /anai, as they call it here, 
roofed, but practically open. There you will 
find the lamps burning and the family sit- 
ting about the table, dinner just done: my 
mother, my wife, Lloyd, Belle, my wife’s 
daughter, Austin her child, and to-night (by 
way of rarity) a guest. All about the walls 
our South Sea curiosities, war clubs, idols, 
pearl shells, stone axes, etc.; and the walls 
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are only a small part of a /anai, the rest 
being glazed or latticed windows, or mere 
open space. You will see there no sign of the 
Squire, however; and being a person of a 
humane disposition, you will only glance in 
over the balcony railing at the merry- 
makers in the summer parlour, and _ pro- 
ceed further afield after the Exile. You look 
round, there is beautiful green turf, many 
trees of an outlandish sort that drop thorns 
—look out if your feet are bare; but I beg 
your pardon, you have not been long enough 
in the South Seas—and many oleanders in 
full flower. The next group of buildings is 
ramshackle, and quite dark; you make out 
a coach-house door, and look n—only some 
cocoanuts; you try round to the left and 
come to the sea front, where Venus and the 
moon are making luminous tracks on the 
water, and a great swell rolls and shines on 
the outer reef; and here is another door— 
all these places open from the outside—and 
you go in, and find photography, tubs of 
water, negatives steeping, a tap, and a chair 
and an ink-bottle, where my wife is sup- 
posed to write; round a little further, a 
third door, entering which you find a pic- 
ture upon the easel and a table sticky with 
paints; a fourth door admits you to a sort 
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of court, where there is a hen sitting—I be- 
lieve on a fallacious egg. No sign of the 
Squire in all this. But right opposite the 
studio door you have observed a third little 
house, from whose open door lamplight 
streams and makes hay of the strong moon- 
light shadows. You had supposed it made 
no part of the grounds, for a fence runs 
round it lined with oleander; but as the 
Squire is nowhere else, is it not just possible 
he may be here? It is a grim little wooden 
shanty; cobwebs bedeck it; friendly mice 
inhabit its recesses; the mailed cockroach 
walks upon the wall; so also, I regret to say, 
the scorpion. Herein are two pallet beds, 
two mosquito curtains, strung to the pitch- 
boards of the roof, two tables laden with 
books and manuscripts, three chairs, and, 
in one of the beds, the Squire busy writing 
to yourself, as it chances, and just at this 
moment somewhat bitten by mosquitoes. 
He has just set fire to the insect powder, 
and will be all right in no time; but just 
now he contemplates large white blisters, 
and would like to scratch them, but knows 
better. The house is not bare; it has been 
inhabited by Kanakas, and—you know 
what children are !—the bare wood walls are 
pasted over with pages from the Graphic, 
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Harper's Weekly, etc. The floor is matted, 
and I am bound to say the matting is filthy. 
There are two windows and two doors, one 
of which is condemned; on the panels of 
that last a sheet of paper is pinned up, and 
covered with writing. I cull a few plums:— 


“A duck-hammock for each person. 

A patent organ like the commandant’s at 
Taio hae. 

Cheap and bad cigars for presents. 

Revolvers. 

Permanganate of potass. 

Liniment for the head and sulphur. 

Fine tooth-comb.” 


What do you think this is? Simply life in 
the South Seas foreshortened. These are a 
few of our desiderata for the next trip, which 
we jot down as they occur. 

There, I have really done my best and 
tried to send something like a letter—one 
letter in return for all your dozens. Pray 
remember us all to yourself, Mrs. Boodle, 
and the rest of your house. I do hope your 
mother will be better when this comes. I 
shall write and give you a new address, 
when I have made up my mind as to the 
most probable, and I do beg you will con- 
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tinue to write from time to time and give 
us airs from home. To-morrow—think of it 
—I must be off by a quarter to eight to 
drive in to the palace and breakfast with 
his Hawaiian Majesty at 8.30: I shall be 
dead indeed. Please give my news to Scott, 
I trust he is better; give him my warm re- 
gards. To you we all send all kinds of things, 
and I am the absentee Squire, 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Union Club, Sydney, 1st September, 1890 

My pear Miss Boopie,—I find you have 
been behaving very ill: been very ill, in fact. 
I find this hard to forgive; probably should 
not forgive it at all if Robin Lewison had 
not been sick himself and a wretched sick- 
room prisoner in this club for near a month. 
Well, the best and bravest sometimes fail. 
But who is Miss Green? Don’t know her! 
I knew a lady of an exceedingly generous 
and perfervid nature—worthy to be sus- 
pected of Scotch blood for the perfervid- 
ness—equipped with a couple—perhaps a 
brace sounds better English—of perfervid 
eyes—with a certain graceful gaucherie of 
manner, almost like a child’s, and that is 
at once the highest point of gaucherie and 
grace—a friend everybody I ever saw was 
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delighted to see come and sorry to see go. 
Yes, I knew that lady, and can see her now. 
But who was Miss Green? There is some- 
thing amiss here. Either the Robin Lewi- 
sons have been very shabbily treated, or— 
and this is the serious part of the affair— 
somebody unknown to me has been en- 
trusted with the key of the Skerryvore gar- 
ret. This may go as far as the Old Bailey, 
ma’am. 

But why should I gird at you or anybody, 
when the truth is we are the most miserable 
sinners in the world? For we are not com- 
ing home, I dare not. Even coming to Syd- 
ney has made me quite ill, and back I go 
to Samoa, whither please address—Apia, 
Samoa—(and remember it is Samé-a, a 
spondee to begin with, or Sahmoa, if you 
prefer that writing)—back I and my wife 
go to Samoa to live on our landed estate 
with four black labour boys in a kind of a 
sort of house, which Lloyd will describe to 
you. For he has gone to England: receive 
him like a favour and a piece of cake; he 
is our greeting to friends. 

I paused here to put in the date on the 
first page. I am precious nearly through my 
fortieth year, thinks I to myself. Must be 
nearly as old as Miss Green, thinks I. O, 
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come! I exclaimed, not as bad as that! 
Some lees of youth about the old remnant 


Ets 

vs My amiable Miss Green, I beg you to 
give me news of your health, and if it may 
be good news. And when you shall have 
seen Lloyd, to tell me how his reports of 
the South Seas and our new circumstances 
strike such an awfully old person as your- 
self, and to tell me if you ever received a 
letter I sent you from Hawaii. I remember 
thinking—or remember remembering rather 
—it was (for me) quite a long respectable 
communication. Also, you might tell me if 
you got my war-whoop and scalping-knife 
assault on le nommé Hyde. 

I ought not to forget to say your tale 
fetched me (Miss Green) by its really vile 
probability. If we had met that man in 
Honolulu he would have done it, and Miss 
Green would have done it. Only, alas! there 
is no completed novel lying in the garret: 
would there were! It should be out to-mor- 
row with the name to it, and relieve a kind 
of tightness in the money market much de- 
plored in our immediate circle. To be sure 
(now I come to think of it) there are some 
seven chapters of The Great North Road; 
three, I think, of Robin Run-the-Hedge, 
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given up when some nefarious person pre- 
empted the name; and either there—or 
somewhere else—likely New York—one 
chapter of David Balfour, and five or six 
of the Memoirs of Henry Shovel. That’s all. 
But Lloyd and I have one-half of The 
Wrecker in type, and a good part of The 
Pearl Fisher (OQ, a great and grisly tale 
that!) in MS. And I have a projected, en- 
tirely planned love-story—everybody will 
think it dreadfully improper, I’m afraid— 
called Cannonmills. And I’ve a vague, rosy 
haze before me—a love-story too, but not 
improper—called Zhe Rising Sun. (It’s the 
name of the wayside inn where the story, 
or much of the story, runs; but it’s a kind 
of a pun: it means the stirring up of a boy 
by falling in love, and how he rises in the 
estimation of a girl who despised him, 
though she liked him, and had befriended 
him; I really scarce see beyond their child- 
hood yet, but I want to go beyond, and 
make each out-top the other by successions: 
it should be pretty and true if I could do it.) 
Also I have my big book, The South Seas, 
always with me, and a sair handfu’—if I 
may be allowed to speak Scotch to Miss 
Green—a sair handfw’ it is likely to be. All 
this literary gossip I bestow upon you ent/re 
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confréres, Miss Green, which is little more 
than fair, Miss Green. 

Allow me to remark that it is now half- 
past twelve o'clock of the living night; I 
should certainly be ashamed of myself, and 
you also; for this is no time of the night for 
Miss Green to be colloguing with a com- 
paratively young gentleman of forty. So 
with all the kindest wishes to yourself, and 
all at Lostock, and all friends in Hants, or 
over the borders in Dorset, I bring my folly 
to an end. Please believe, even when I am 
silent, in my real affection; I need not say 
the same for Fanny, more obdurately silent, 
not less affectionate than I.—Your friend, 

RoBpert—Rosin LEwIson. 


(Nearly had it wrong—force of habit.) 


[Vailima, May, 1891] 

My pveAR ADELAIDE,—I will own you 
just did manage to tread on my gouty toe; 
and I beg to assure you with most people 
I should simply have turned away and said 
no more. My cudgelling was therefore in 
‘the nature of a caress or testimonial. 

God forbid, I should seem to judge for 
you on such a point; it was what you seemed 
’ to set forth as your reasons that fluttered 
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my old Presbyterian spirit—for, mind you, 
I am a child of the Covenanters—whom I 
do not love, but they are mine after all, my 
father’s and my mother’s—and they had 
their merits, too, and their ugly beauties, 
and grotesque heroisms, that I love them 
for, the while I laugh at them; but in their 
name and mine do what you think right, 
and let the world fall. That is the privilege 
and the duty of private persons; and IJ shall 
think the more of you at the greater dis- 
tance, because you keep a promise to your 
fellow-man, your helper and creditor in 
life, by just so much as I was tempted to 
think the less of you (O not much, or I 
would never have been angry) when I 
thought you were the swallower of a (tin- 
foil) formula. 

I must say I was uneasy about my letter, 
not because it was too strong as an expres- 
sion of my unregenerate sentiments, but 
because I knew full well it should be fol- 
lowed by something kinder. And the mis- 
chief has been in my health. I fell sharply 
sick in Sydney, was put aboard the Liibeck 
pretty bad, got to Vailima, hung on a month 
there, and didn’t pick up as well as my 
work needed; set off on a journey, gained 
a great deal, lost it again; and am back at 
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Vailima, still no good at my necessary work. 
I tell you this for my imperfect excuse that 
I should not have written you again sooner 
to remove the bad taste of my last. 

A road has been called Adelaide Road; 
it leads from the back of our house to the 
bridge, and thence to the garden, and by a 
bifurcation to the pig pen. It is thus much 
traversed, particularly by Fanny. An ole- 
ander, the only one of your seeds that pros- 
pered in this climate, grows there; and the 
name is now some week or ten days applied 
and published. ADELAIDE Roap leads also 
into the bush, to the banana patch, and by 
a second bifurcation over the left branch of 
the stream to the plateau and the right 
hand of the gorges. In short, it leads to all 
sorts of good, and is, besides, in itself a 
pretty winding path, bound downhill among 
big woods to the margin of the stream. 

What a strange idea, to think me a Jew- 
hater ! Isaiah and David and Heine are good 
enough for me; and I leave more unsaid. 
Were I of Jew blood, I do not think I could 
ever forgive the Christians; the ghettos 
would get-in my nostrils like mustard or lit 
gunpowder. Just so you, as being a child of 
the Presbytery, I retain—I need not dwell 
on that. The ascendant hand is what I feel 
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most strongly; I am bound in and in with 
my forebears; were he one of mine, I should 
not be struck at all by Mr. Moss of Bevis 
Marks, I should still see behind him Moses 
of the Mount and the Tables and the shin- 
ing face. We are all nobly born; fortunate 
those who know it; blessed those who re- 
member. 

I am, my dear Adelaide, most genuinely | 
Sone Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 

Write by return to say you are better, 
and I will try to do the same. 


Vailima, January Ath, 1892 

My pbreAR ADELAIDE,—We were much 
pleased with your letter and the news of 
your employment. Admirable, your method. 
But will you not run dry of fairy stories? 
Please salute your pupils, and tell them that 
a long, lean, elderly man who lives right 
through on the under side of the world, so 
that down in your cellar you are nearer him 
than the people in the street, desires his 
compliments. This man lives in an island 
which is not very long, and extremely nar- 
row. The sea beats round it very hard, so 
that it is difficult to get to shore. There is 
only one harbour where ships come, even 
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that is very wild and dangerous; four ships 
of war were broken there a little while ago, 
and one of them is still lying on its side on 
a rock clean above water, where the sea 
threw it as you might throw your fiddle- 
bow on the table. All round the harbour the 
town is strung out, it is nothing but wood 
houses, only there are some churches built 
of stone, not very large, but the people have 
never seen such fine buildings. Almost all 
the houses are of one story. Away at one 
end lives the king of the whole country. His 
palace has a thatched roof which stands 
upon posts; it has no walls, but when it 
blows and rains, they have Venetian blinds 
which they let down between the posts and 
make it very snug. There is no furniture, 
and the King and Queen and the courtiers 
sit and eat on the floor, which is of gravel: 
the lamp stands there too, and every now 
and then it is upset. These good folks wear 
nothing but a kilt about their waists, un- 
less to go to church or for a dance, or the 
New Year, or some great occasion. The chil- 
dren play marbles all along the street; and 
though they are generally very jolly, yet 
they get awfully cross over their marbles, 
and cry and fight like boys and girls at 
home. Another amusement in country places 
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is to shoot fish with a bow and arrow. All 
round the beach there is bright shallow 
water where fishes can be seen darting or 
lying in shoals. The child trots round the 
shore, and wherever he sees a fish, lets fly 
an arrow and misses, and then wades in 
after his arrow. It is great fun (I have tried 
it) for the child, and I never heard of it 
doing any harm to the fishes: so what could 
be more jolly? The road up to this lean 
man’s house is uphill all the way and 
through forests; the forests are of great 
trees, not so much unlike the trees at home, 
only here and there are some very queer 
ones mixed with them, cocoanut palms, and 
great forest trees covered with blossom like 
red hawthorn, but not near so bright; and 
from all the trees thick creepers hang down 
like ropes, and nasty-looking weeds that 
they call orchids grow in the forks of the 
branches; and on the ground many prickly 
things are dotted which they call pine- 
apples: I suppose every one has eaten pine- 
apple drops. 

On the way up to the lean man’s house 
you pass a little village, all of houses like 
the king’s house, so that as you ride through 
you can see everybody sitting at dinner, or 
if it be night, lying in their beds by lamp- 
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light; for all these people are terribly afraid 
of ghosts, and would not lie in the dark for 
any favour. After the village, there is only 
one more house, and that is the lean man’s. 
For the people are not very many, and live 
all by the sea, and the whole inside of the 
island is desert wood and mountains. When 
the lean man goes into this forest, he is 
very much ashamed to say it, but he is 
always in a terrible fright. The wood is so 
great and empty and hot, and it is always 
filled with curious noises; birds cry like 
children and bark like dogs, and he can 
hear people laughing and felling trees; and 
the other day (when he was far in the woods) 
he heard a great sound like the biggest mill- 
wheel possible going with a kind of dot-and- 
carry-one movement like a dance. That was 
the noise of an earthquake away down be- 
low him in the bowels of the earth, and that 
is the same thing as to say up towards you ‘° 
in your cellar in Kilburn. All these noises 
make him feel lonely and scared, and he 
doesn’t quite know what he is scared of. 
Once when he was just about to cross a 
river, a blow struck him on the top of his 
head and knocked him head-foremost down 
the bank and splash into the water. It was 
a nut, I fancy, that had fallen from a tree, 
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by which accidents people are sometimes 
killed. But at the time he thought it was a 
black boy. 

Aha, say you, and what is a black boy? 
Well, there are here a-lot of poor people 
who are brought here from distant islands 
to labour as slaves for the Germans. They 
are not at all like the king or his people, 
who are brown and very pretty; but these 
are black as negroes and as ugly as sin, poor 
souls, and in their own lands they live all 
the time at war and cook and eat men’s 
flesh. The Germans thrash them with whips 
to make them work, and every now and 
then some run away into the Bush, as the 
forest is called, and build little sheds of 
leaves, and eat nuts and roots and fruit, 
and dwell there by themselves in the great 
desert. Sometimes they are bad and wild 
and come down in the villages and steal 
and kill; and people whisper to each other 
that some of them have gone back to their 
horrid old habits, and catch men and wom- 
en in order to eat them. But it is very likely 
not true; and the most of them are only 
poor, stupid, trembling, half-starved, piti- 
ful creatures like frightened dogs. Their 
life is all very well when the sun shines, as 
it does eight or nine months in the year. 
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But it is very different the rest of the time. 
The wind rages here most violently. The 
great trees thrash about like whips; the air 
is filled with leaves and great branches fly- 
ing about like birds; and the sound of the 
trees falling shakes the earth. It rains too as 
it never rains at home. You can hear a 
shower while it is yet half a mile away, 
hissing like a shower-bath in the forest; and 
when it comes to you, the water blinds your 
eyes, and the cold drenching takes your 
breath away as though some one had struck 
you. In that kind of weather it must be 
dreadful indeed to live in the woods, one 
man alone by himself. And you must know 
that, if the lean man feels afraid to be in 
the forest, the people of the island and the 
black boys are much more afraid than he. 
For they believe the woods to be quite filled 
with spirits; some are like pigs, and some 
are like flying things; but others (and these 
are thought the most dangerous) come in 
the shape of beautiful young women and 
young men, beautifully dressed in the isl- 
and manner, with fine kilts and fine neck- 
laces and crowns of scarlet seeds and flowers. 
Woe betide he or she who gets to speak with 
one of these! They will be charmed out of 
their wits, and come home again quite silly, 
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and go mad and die. So that the poor black 
boy must be always trembling and looking 
about for the coming of the women-devils. 

Sometimes the women-devils go down out 
of the woods into the villages, and here is a 
tale the lean man heard last year. One of 
the islanders was sitting in his house and 
he had cooked fish. There came along the 
road two beautiful young women, dressed 
as I told you, who came into his house and 
asked for some of his fish. It is the fashion 
in the islands always to give what is asked, 
and never to ask folk’s names. So the man 
gave them fish and talked to them in the 
island jesting way. And presently he asked 
one of the women for her red necklace, which 
is good manners and their way; he had given 
the fish, and he had a right to ask for some- 
thing back. “‘I will give it you by and by,” 
said the woman, and she and her compan- 
ion went away; but he thought they were 
gone very suddenly, and the truth is they 
had vanished. The night was nearly come, 
when the man heard the voice of the woman 
crying that he should come to her and she 
would give the necklace. And he looked out, 
and behold she was standing calling him 
from the top of the sea, on which she stood 
as you might on the table. At that, fear 
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came on the man; he fell on his knees and 
prayed, and the woman disappeared. It was 
known afterwards that this was once a 
woman indeed, but should have died a 
thousand years ago, and has lived all that 
while as a devil in the woods beside the 
spring of a river. Sau-mai-afe (Sow-my- 
affy) is her name, in case you want to write 
to her.—Ever your friend Tusitala (tale- 
writer), 


alias ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 


Vailima Plantation, Samoan Islands, 
August 14th, 1892. 

My pEAR Miss BoopLe,—The lean man 
is exceedingly ashamed of himself, and offers 
his apologies to the little girls in the cellar 
just above. If they will be so good as to 
knock three times upon the floor, he will 
hear it on the other side of his floor, and 
will understand that he is forgiven. I be- 
lieve I got you and the children—or rather 
left you and the children—still on the road 
to the lean man’s house. When you get up 
there a great part of the forest has been 
cleared away. It comes back again pretty 
quick, though not quite so high; but every- 
where, except where the weeders have been 
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kept busy, young trees have sprouted up, 
and the cattle and the horses cannot be seen 
as they feed. In this clearing there are two 
or three houses scattered about, and be- 
tween the two biggest I think the little girls 
in the cellar would first notice a sort of thing 
like a gridiron on legs made of logs and 
wood. Sometimes it has a flag flying on it 
made of rags of old clothes. It isa fort (so 
I am told) built by the person here who 
would be much the most interesting to the 
girls in the cellar. This is a young gentleman 
of eleven years of age answering to the name 
of Austin. It was after reading a book about 
the Red Indians that he thought it more 
prudent to create this place of strength. As 
the Red Indians are in North America, and 
this fort seems to me a very useless kind of 
building, I am anxious to hope that the two 
may never be brought together. When Aus- 
tin is not engaged in building forts, nor on 
his lessons, which are just as annoying to 
him as other children’s lessons are to them, 
he walks sometimes in the bush, and if any- 
body is with him talks all the time. When 
he is alone I don’t think he says anything, 
and I daresay he feels very lonely and fright- 
ened, just as the lean man does, at the queer 
noises and the endless lines of the trees. He 
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finds the strangest kinds of seeds, some of 
them bright coloured like lollipops, or really 
like precious stones; some of them in odd 
cases like tobacco-pouches. He finds and col- 
lects all kinds of little shells with which 
the whole ground is scattered, and which, 
though they are the shells of land animals 
like our snails, are nearly of as many shapes 
and colours as the shell on our sea-beaches. 
In the streams that come running down out 
of the mountains, and which are all as clear 
and bright as mirror glass, he sees eels and 
little bright fish that sometimes jump to- 
gether out of the surface of the brook in a 
little knot of silver, and fresh-water prawns 
which lie close under the stones, and can 
be seen looking up at him with eyes of the 
colour of a jewel. He sees all kinds of beau- 
tiful birds, some of them blue and white, 
some of them blue and white and red, and 
some of them coloured like our pigeons at 
home, and these last the little girls in the 
cellar may like to know live almost entirely 
on nutmegs as they fall ripe off the trees. 
Another little bird he may sometimes see, 
as the lean man saw him only this morning, 
a little fellow not so big as a man’s hand, 
exquisitely neat, of a pretty bronze black 
like ladies’ shoes, and who sticks up behind 
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him (much as a peacock does) his little tail 
shaped and fluted like a scallop shell. 

Here are a lot of curious and interesting 
things that Austin sees round him every 
day; and when I was a child at home in the 
old country I used to play and pretend to 
myself that I saw things of the same kind. 
That the rooms were full of orange and nut- 
meg trees, and the cold town gardens out- 
side the windows were alive with parrots 
and with lions. What do the little girls in 
the cellar think that Austin does? He makes 
believe just the other way: he pretends that 
the strange great trees with their broad 
leaves and slab-sided roots are European 
oaks; and the places on the road up (where 
you and I and the little girls in the cellar 
have already gone) he calls by old-fashioned, 
far-away European names, just as if you 
were to call the cellar and the corner of the 
next street—if you could only manage to 
pronounce the names—Upolu and Savaui. 
And so it is with all of us, with Austin and 
the lean man and the little girls in the cellar; 
wherever we are it is but a stage on the way 
to somewhere else, and whatever we do, 
however well we do it, it is only a prepara- 
tion to do something else that shall be dif- 
ferent. 
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But you must not suppose that Austin 
does nothing but build forts and walk among 
the woods and swim in the rivers. On the 
contrary, he is sometimes a very busy and 
useful fellow; and I think the little girls in 
the cellar would have admired him very 
nearly as much as he admired himself if 
they had seen him setting off on horseback 
with his hand on his hip and his pockets 
full of letters and orders, at the head of 
quite a procession of huge white cart-horses 
with pack saddles, and big brown native 
men with nothing on but gaudy kilts. 
Mighty well he managed all his commis- 
sions; and those who saw him ordering and - 
eating his single-handed luncheon in the 
queer little Chinese restaurant on the beach 
declare he looked as if the place, and the 
town, and the whole archipelago belonged 
to him. But I am not going to let you sup- 
pose that this great gentleman at the head 
of all his horses and his men, like the King of 
France in the old rhyme, would be thought 
much of a dandy on the streets of London. 
On the contrary, if he could be seen there 
with his dirty white cap, and his faded pur- 
ple shirt, and his little brown breeks that 
do not reach his knees, and the bare shanks 
below, and the bare feet stuck in the stirrup 
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leathers, for he is not quite long enough to 
reach the irons, I am afraid the little boys 
and girls in your part of the town might 
feel very much inclined to give him a penny 
in charity. So you see that a very, very big 
man in one place might seem very small 
potatoes in another, just as the king’s palace 
here (of which I told you in my last) would 
be thought rather a poor place of residence 
by a Surrey gipsy. And if you come to that, 
even the lean man himself, who is no end of 
an important person, if he were picked up 
from the chair where he is now sitting, and 
slung down, feet foremost, in the neighbor- 
hood of Charing Cross, would probably have 
to escape into the nearest shop, or take the 
consequences of being mobbed. And the 
ladies of his family, who are very pretty 
ladies, and think themselves uncommonly 
well-dressed for Samoa, would (if the same 
thing were done to them) be extremely glad 
to get into a cab. 

I write to you by the hands of another, 
because I am threatened again with scriv- 
ener’s cramp. My health is beyond reproach; 
I wish I could say as much for my wife’s, 
which is far from the thing. Give us some 
news of yours, and even when none of us 
write, do not suppose for a moment that we 
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are forgetful of our old gamekeeper. Our 
prettiest walk, an alley of really beautiful 
green sward which leads through Fanny’s 
garden to the river and the bridge and the 
beginning of the high woods on the moun- 
tainside, where the Tapua fafine (or spirit 
of the land) has her dwelling, and the work 
boys fear to go alone, is called by a name 
that I think our gamekeeper has heard be- 
fore—Adelaide Road. 

With much love from all of us to your- 
self, and all good wishes for your future, 
and the future of the children in the cellar, 
believe me your affectionate friend, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Vailima Plantation, Samoan Islands, 
September 4th, 1892. 

Dear CHILDREN IN THE CELLAR,—I told 
you before something of the black boys who 
come here for work on the plantations, and 
some of whom run away and live a wild life ~ 
in the forests of the islands. Now I want to 
tell you of one who lived in the house of the 
lean man. Like the rest of them here, he is 
a little fellow, and when he goes about in 
old, battered, cheap European clothes looks 
very small and shabby. When first he came 
he was as lean as a tobacco-pipe, and his 
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smile (like that of almost all the others) was 
the sort that makes you half wish to smile 
yourself, and half wish to cry. However, the 
boys in the kitchen took him in hand and 
fed him up. They would set him down alone 
to table and wait upon him till he had his 
fill, which was a good long time to wait; 
and the first thing we noticed was that his 
little stomach began to stick out like a 
pigeon’s breast; and then the food got a 
little wider spread and he started little 
calves to his legs; and last of all he began 
to get quite saucy and impudent, so that 
we could know what sort of a fellow he 
really was when he was no longer afraid of 
being thrashed. He is really what you ought 
to call a young man, though I suppose no- 
body in the whole world wide has any idea 
of his age; and, as far as his behaviour goes, 
you can only think of him as a big little 
child with a good deal of sense. When Aus- 
tin built his fort against the Indians, Arick 
(for that is the black boy’s name) liked 
nothing so much as to help him. And this 
is very funny when you think that of all 
the dangerous savages in this island Arick 
is one of the most dangerous. The other 
day, besides, he made Austin a musical in- 
strument of the sort they use in his own 
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country, a harp with only one string. He 
took a stick about three feet long, and per- 
haps four inches round. The under side he 
hollowed out in a deep trench to serve as 
sounding box; the two ends of the upper 
side he made to curve upward like the ends 
of a canoe, and between these he stretched 
the single string. He plays upon it with a 
match or a little piece of stick, and sings 
to it songs of his own country, of which no 
person here can understand a single word, 
and which are very likely all about fighting 
with his enemies in battle, and killing them, 
and I am sorry to say cooking them in a 
ground oven and eating them for supper 
when the fight is over. 

For Arick is really what you might call a 
savage, though a savage is a very different 
person in reality, and a very much nicer, 
from what he is made to appear in little 
books. He is the sort of person that every- 
body smiles to, or makes faces at, or gives 
a smack to as he goes by; the sort of person 
_ that all the girls on the plantation give the 
best seat to, and help first, and love to deco- 
rate with flowers and ribbons, and yet all 
the while are laughing at him; the sort of 
person who likes best to play with Austin, 
and whom Austin perhaps (when he is al- 
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lowed) likes best to play with. He is all grins 
and giggles, and little steps out of dances, 
and little droll ways, to attract people’s at- 
tention and set them laughing. And yet 
when you come to look at him closer, you 
will find that his body is all covered with 
scars. This was when he was a child. There 
was a war, as is the way in these wild isl- 
ands, between his village and the next, 
much as if there were war in London be- 
tween one street and another; and all the 
children ran about playing in the middle of 
the trouble, and I dare say took no more 
notice of the war than you children in Lon- 
don do of a general election. But sometimes, 
at general elections, English children may 
get run over by processions in the street; 
and it chanced that as little Arick was run- 
ning about in the bush, and very busy about 
his playing, he ran into the midst of the 
warriors on the other side. These speared 
him with a poisoned spear; and his own 
people, when they had found him lying for 
dead, and in order to cure him of the poison, 
cut him up with knives that were probably 
made of fish-bones. 

This is a very savage piece of child-life, 
and Arick, for all his good-nature, is still a 
very savage person. I have told you how 
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the black boys sometimes run away from 
the plantations, and live behind alone in 
the forest, building little sheds to protect 
them from the rain, and sometimes plant- 
ing little gardens of food, but for the most 
part living the best they can upon the nuts 
of the trees and yams that they dig with 
their hands out of the earth. I do not think 
there can be anywhere in the world people 
more wretched than these runaways. They 
cannot return, for they would only return 
to be punished. They can never hope to see 
again their own land or their own people— 
indeed, I do not know what they can hope, 
but just to find enough yams every day to 
keep them from starvation. And in the wet 
season of the year, which is our summer 
and your winter and the rain falls day after 
day far harder and louder than the loudest 
thunder-plump that ever fell in England, 
and the noon is sometimes so dark that the 
lean man is glad to light his lamp to write 
by, I can think of nothing so dreary as the 
state of these poor runaway slaves in the 
houseless. bush. You are to remember, be- 
sides, that the people of this island hate and 
fear them because they are cannibals, sit 
and tell tales of them about their lamps at 
night in their own comfortable houses, and 
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are sometimes afraid to lie down to sleep if 
they think there is a lurking black boy in 
the neighbourhood. Well, now, Arick is of 
their own race and language, only he is a 
little more lucky because he has not run 
away; and how do you think that he pro- 
posed to help them? He asked if he might 
not have a gun. ‘““What do you want with 
a gun, Arick?” was asked. And he said 
quite simply, and with his nice good-natured 
smile, that if he had a gun he would go up 
into the high bush and shoot black boys as 
men shoot pigeons. He said nothing about 
eating them, nor do I think he really meant 
to. I think all he wanted was to clear the 
property of vermin as gamekeepers at home 
kill weasels, or housewives mice. 

The other day he was sent down on an 
errand to the German firm where many of 
the black boys live. It was very late when 
he came home on a bright moonlight night. 
He had a white bandage round his head, 
his eyes shone, and he could scarcely speak 
for excitement. It seems some of the black 
boys who were his enemies at home had at- 
tacked him, and one with a knife. By his 
own account he had fought very well, but 
the odds were heavy; the man with the 
knife had cut him both in the head and 
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back, he had been struck down, and if some 
of the black boys of his own side had not 
come to the rescue, he must certainly have 
been killed. I am sure no Christmas-box 
could make any of you children so happy 
as this fight made Arick. A great part of 
the next day he neglected his work to play 
upon the one-stringed harp and sing songs 
about his great victory. And to-day, when 
he is gone upon his holiday, he has an- 
nounced that he is going back to the Ger- 
man firm to have another battle and an- 
other triumph. I do not think he will go all 
the same, or I should be more uneasy, for 
I do not want to have my Arick killed; and 
there is no doubt that if he begins to fight 
again, he will be likely to go on with it very 
far. For I have seen him once when he saw, 
or thought he saw, an enemy. It was one of 
our dreadful days of rain, the sound of it 
like a great waterfall or like a tempest of 
wind blowing in the forest; and there came 
to our door two runaway black boys seek- 
ing work. In such weather as that my ene- 
my’s dog (as Shakespeare says) should have 
had a right to shelter. But when Arick saw 
these two poor rogues coming with their 
empty bellies and drenched clothes, and one 
of them with a stolen cutlass in his hand, 
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through that world of falling water, he had 
no thought of pity in his heart. Crouching 
behind one of the pillars of the verandah, 
which he held in his two hands, his mouth 
drew back into a strange sort of smile, his 
eyes grew bigger and bigger, and his whole 
face was just like the one word Murder in 
big capitals. 

Now I have told you a great deal too 
much about poor Arick’s savage nature, 
and now I must tell you about a great 
amusement he had the other day. There 
came an English ship of war in the har- 
bour, and the officers very good-naturedly 
gave an entertainment of songs and dances 
and a magic-lantern, to which Arick and 
Austin were allowed to go. At the door of 
the hall there were crowds of black boys 
waiting and trying to peep in, the way 
children at home lie about and peep under 
the tent of a circus; and you may be sure 
Arick was a very proud person when he 
passed them all by and entered the hall with 
his ticket. I wish I knew what he thought of 
the whole performance; but the housekeeper 
of the lean man, who sat just in front of 
him, tells me what seemed to startle him 
the most. The first thing was when two of 
the officers came out with blackened faces 
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like Christy Minstrel boys and began to 
dance. Arick was sure that they were really 
black and his own people, and he was won- 
derfully surprised to see them dance this 
new European style of dance. But the great 
affair was the magic-lantern. The hall was 
made quite dark, which was very little to 
Arick’s taste. He sat there behind the house- 
keeper, nothing to be seen of him but eyes 
and teeth, and his heart beating finely in 
his little scarred breast. And presently there 
came out on the white sheet that great bright 
eye of light that I am sure all you children 
must have often seen. It was quite new to 
Arick, he had no idea what would happen 
next; and in his fear and excitement, he 
laid hold with his little slim black fingers 
like a bird’s claws on the neck of the house- 
keeper in front of him. All through the rest 
of the show, as one picture followed another 
on the white sheet, he sat there gasping and 
clutching at the housekeeper’s neck, and 
goodness knows whether he were more 
pleased or frightened. Doubtless it was a 
very fine thing to see all these bright pic- 
tures coming out and dying away again one 
after another; but doubtless it was rather 
alarming also, for how was it done? And at 
last, when there appeared upon the screen 
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the head of a black woman (as it might be 
his own mother or sister), and the black 
woman of a sudden began to roll her eyes, 
the fear or the excitement, whichever it was, 
wrung out of him a loud shuddering sob. 
And I think we all ought to admire his cour- 
age when, after an evening spent in looking 
on at such wonderful miracles, he and Aus- 
tin set out alone through the forest to the 
lean man’s house. It was late at night and 
pitch dark when some of the party overtook 
the little white boy and the big black boy 
marching among the trees with their lan- 
tern. I have told you the wood has an ill 
name, and all the people of the island be- 
lieve it to be full of devils; but even if you 
do not believe in the devils, it is a pretty 
dreadful place to walk in by the moving 
light of a lantern, with nothing about you 
but a curious whirl of shadows and the 
black night above and beyond. But Arick 
kept his courage up, and I daresay Austin’s 
too, with a perpetual chatter, so that the 
people coming after heard his voice long be- 
- fore they saw the shining of the lantern. 


R. L. STEVENSON. 
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Vailima, July 14, 1894 

My DEAR ADELAIDE,— .. . So, at last, 
you are going into mission work? where I 
think your heart always was. You will like 
it in a way, but remember it is dreary long. 
Do you know the story of the American 
tramp who was offered meals and a day’s 
wage to chop with the back of an axe on a 
fallen trunk ? ‘‘Damned if I can go on chop- 
ping when I can’t see the chips fly!”’ You 
will never see the chips fly in mission work, 
never; and be sure you know it beforehand. 
The work is one long dull disappointment, 
varied by acute revulsions; and those who 
are by nature courageous and cheerful, and 
have grown old in experience, learn to rub 
their hands over infinitesimal successes, 
However, as I really believe there is some 
good done in the long run—gutla cavat lapi- 
dem, non vi, m this business—it is a useful 
and honourable career in which no one 
should be ashamed to embark. Always re- 
member the fable of the sun, the storm, 
and the traveller’s cloak. Forget wholly and 
for ever all small pruderies, and remember 
that you-cannot change ancestral feelings of 
right and wrong without what is practically 
_ soul-murder. Barbarous as the customs may 
seem, always bear them with patience, al- 
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ways judge them with gentleness, always 
find in them some seed of good; see that 
you always develop them; remember that 
all you can do is to civilise the man in the 
line of his own civilisation, such as it is. 
And never expect, never believe in, thau- 
maturgic conversions. They may do very 
well for St. Paul; in the case of an Andaman 
islander they mean less than nothing. In 
fact what you have to do is to teach the 
parents in the interests of their great-grand- 
children. 

Now, my dear Adelaide, dismiss from 
your mind the least idea of fault upon your 
side; nothing is further from the fact. I can- 
not forgive you, for I do not know your 
fault. My own is plain enough, and the 
name of it is cold-hearted neglect; and you 
may busy yourself more usefully in trying 
to forgive me. But ugly as my fault is, you 
must not suppose it to mean more than it 
does; it does not mean that we have at all 
forgotten you, that we have become at all 
indifferent to the thought of you. See, in 
my life of Jenkin, a remark of his, very well 
expressed, on the friendships of men who do 
not write to each other. I can honestly say 
that I have not changed to you in any way; 
though I have behaved thus ill, thus cruelly. 
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Evil is done by want of—well, principally 
by want of industry. You can imagine what 
I would say (in a novel) of any one who had 
behaved as I have done. Deleriora sequor. 
And you must somehow manage to forgive 
your old friend; and if you will be so very 
good, continue to give us news of you, and 
let us share the knowledge of your adven- 
tures, sure that it will be always followed 
with interest—even if it is answered with 
the silence of ingratitude. For I am not a 
fool; I know my faults, I know they are in- 
eluctable, I know they are growing on me. 
I know I may offend again, and I warn you 
of it. But the next time I offend, tell me so 
plainly and frankly like a lady, and don’t 
‘lacerate my heart and bludgeon my vanity 
with imaginary faults of your own! and 
purely gratuitous penance. I might suspect 
you of irony ! 

We are all fairly well, though I have been 
off work and off—as you know very well— 
letter-writing. Yet I have sometimes more 
than twenty letters, and sometimes more 
than thirty, going out each mail. And Fanny 
has had a most distressing bronchitis for 
some time, which she is only now beginning 
to get over. I have just been to see her; she 
is lyimg—though she had breakfast an hour 
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ago, about seven—in her big, cool, mos- 
quito-proof room, ingloriously asleep. As 
for me, you see that a doom has come upon 
me; I cannot make marks with a pen—wit- 
ness ““ingloriously”’ above; and my Amanu- 
ensis not appearing so early in the day, for 
she is then immersed in household affairs, 
and I can hear her “‘steering the boys” up 
and down the verandahs—you must de- 
cipher this unhappy letter for yourself and, 
I fully admit, with everything against you. 
A letter should always be well written; how 
much more a letter of apology! Legibility 
is the politeness of men of letters, as punc- 
tuality of kings and beggars. By the punc- 
tuality of my replies, and the beauty of my 
handwriting, judge what a fine conscience [ 
must have! 

Now, my dear gamekeeper, I must really 
draw to a close. For I have much else to 
write before the mail goes out three days 
hence. Fanny being asleep, it would not be 
conscientious to invent a message from her, 
so you must just imagine her sentiments. | 
find I have not the heart to speak of your 
recent loss. You remember perhaps, when 
my father died, you told me those ugly 
images of sickness, decline, and impaired 
reason, which then haunted me day and 
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night, would pass away and be succeeded by 
things more happily characteristic. I have 
found it so. He now haunts me, strangely 
enough, in two guises: as a man of fifty, 
lying on a hillside and carving mottoes on 
a stick, strong and well; and as a younger 
man, running down the sands into the sea 
near North Berwick, myself—atat. 11— 
somewhat horrified at finding him so beau- 
tiful when stripped! I hand on your own 
advice to you in case you have forgotten it, 
as I know one is apt to do in seasons of be- 
reavement.—Ever yours, with much love 
and sympathy, 
Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 
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